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TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





Price Sixpence. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, 


ILLVUSTRATED. 





THE present proprietors of “Tinsley” are resolved to make their 
New Illustrated Series intensely popular, and in every way worthy of 
its older traditions. 

In the June number a beautiful Phototype Portrait and Biograph- 
ical Sketch of Sir John Lubbock appeared, which will be followed in 
the July issue by a Portrait and Biographical sketch of Sir Frederie): 
Leighton, Bart., President of the Royal Academy. 

The general production of the Magazine will be of the highest class, 
making it as good value of its kind as will be found either in London 
or anywhere else. The New and Artistic Cover has been specially de- 
signed for the Magazine by The Art in Advertising Association, 
Limited. 

The new list of Contributors comprises very many well-known 
authors and artists who, of themselves, will be a sufficient guarantee 
of the general style it is intended in future to conduct the Magazine. 


What the Press says of the First Number of the New Series: — 


The first number of the new series begins well, as it contains about a dozen 
tales, sketches, and entertaining articles.—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

There is a likeness of Sir John Lubbock as a frontispiece. Two serial talee 
are commenced, and, with much else, compose a good Sixpennyworth of Magazine. 
—Australian World. 

Some of the articles are accompanied by illustrations, and they are generally 
short, light, and readable.—Evening Standard. 

The Magazine has had new life put into it by another firm of publishers, whe 
will do well if they get their deserts.—Man of the World. 

Tinsley’s in its new form, being both cheap and good, should do well.—Liver- 
pool Mercury. 

This Magazine commences a new series this month. Illustrations are to be 
added, and some capital ones appear.—Freeman. 

The articles are by first-class writers, and the illustrations are good.—Bir- 
mingham Daily Gazette. 

It is a capital specimen number, bringing the Magazine in size and quality up 
to the level of the others, and above the level of some of its class.— Pictorial World. 

A new series of this Magazine has commenced which is a great improvement 
on the last.— Dover Express. 

The contents are varied and well up to the mark. Mr. Jerome K. Jerome 
writes charmingly on clocks.—Sunday Times. 

The fiction is good. There are some readable art notes, as well as a descrip- 
tion of Bryant & May's works.—Derby Mercury. 

The current number is filled with a full budget of entertaining reading.— 
Bookseller, 

Tinsley must make rapid strides in popular favour.— Liverpool Courier. 

Tinsley’s Magazine has secured some well-known and popular contributors.— 
Luton Times. 
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Press Notices continued. 


A Giimpse of the New Forest is chiefly noteworthy for Mr. F. G. Short’s 
admirable pencil sketches of woodland scenery.—Nottinghum Ezpress. 

It gives a great deal for the money, and is illustrated with process blocks.— 
Academy. 

It contains a diversity of articles for the entertainment and profit of its 
readers.—Zhe Queen. 

Frances Armstrong contributes the first four chapters of a novel, entitled 

* Lillian Dalzell.” They are full of “go.” They sparkle with brisk talk, and 
promise much exciting adventure later on.—Country Gentleman. 

The illustrations, especially ‘‘ Somebody’s Darling’? at the end, are an 
important feature in the effort to plave the Magazine in its former high position. 
—Manchester Examiner. 

This month a new Series of the old Established Tinsley’s Magazine is begun 
under new direction, and certainly, having regard to its Contents, with grest 
promise.—Brighton Examiner. 

The illustrations are numerous and capital, and altogether Tinsley’s is a wonder- 
fal sixpennyworth.—Canterbury Journal and Farmers’ Gazette. 

The contents are much more varied in character than formerly.—Dundee 
Evening Telegraph. 

“The General” by Clifton Binghem does not refer to General Boulanger, but 
is a very pathetic tragedy of the London Slums.—Bristol Mercury. 

Mr. J. K. Jerome’s article on Clocks is very funny, and the tales and sketches 
are without exception readable.— Manchester Evening News. 

English Industries : “ Matches.”—This paper gives a good description, with 
illustrations, of the manufactory and workpeople of that renowned firm, “ Byrant 
& May.”—Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. 

A portrait and brief memoir of Sir John Lubbock are given, and some pretty 
little pictures accompanying an article by Mr. F, Golden Short entitled “‘ A Glimpse 
of the New Fcrest.” 

Amongst the articles of general interest is one of Sir John Lubbock, a 
portrait «f whom forms an excellent frontispiece to the Magazine.— Inquirer. 

Tinsley’s Magazine is making spirited exertions to maintain its position as a 
leader of the light brigade amongst the monthlies.—Shefield Telegraph. 

There is an amusing paper on the depravity of Clocks, a description of New 
Forest scenery, a tketch of Sir John Lubbock’s career, a round of the art 
galleries, and several items of light reading.—Church Times. 

There is a sprightliness and juvenility about the new series of this mature 
publication which render it eminently attractive, and give it an individuality of 
its own.—Printers’ Register. 

Tinsley’s Magazine commences a new series with this number, and it ought 
so be a considerable success... .. The Magazine has the advautage of fine, 
clear, bold type.—Birmingham Post. 

We need not comment on the merits of this publication, it is too well known 
and a) preciated for that.—Bath Gasette. 


NEW sERIES.  SIXPENUE ONLY. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, 


CAN BE HAD OF 
THE HANSARD PUBLISHING UNION, LIM., LONDON, 
And of all Booksellers and News Agents the World over. 








All communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to MR. JOHN 
FLAC, 122, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 





GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


THE TENTS OF SHEM. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “ Babylon,” ‘‘ This Mortal Coil,” &c. 





OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


3 vole., crown Sv», at every Library. 


GUILDEROY. 


By OUIDA, Author of “Under Two Flags,” ‘‘Moths,’’ &c. 





MR. BESANT’S NEW BOOK. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


TO CALL HER MIN E. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,”’ 





NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS AT ALL | 
BOOKSELLERS. 

THE ENIGHTS of the LION: a 
Romance of the Thirteenth Ceutury. With a 
Preface by the Marquess or Lornz, K.T. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


DR. RAMEAU. By Georges Chnet, 
Author of ‘‘ The Ironmaster,” &c. Translated 
by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. With 9 Illastrations by 

ile Bayard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

NIEKANOR. Translated from the 
French of Henry Greville. With 8 Fall-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

CHILDREN of TO-MORROW. By 
William Sharp. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


STRANGE SECRETS. Told by 
Percy Fitzgerald, Florence Marryat, James 
Grant, Dutton Cook, and others, With 8 
Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, William 





Small,W.J. Hennessy, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


NEW BOOK OF IMAGINATION AND 
ADVENTURE, 

MR. STRANGER’S SEALED 
PACKET. By Hugh MacColl, Crown 8vo, 
clothextra,5s, - 

NEW SHILLING BOOKS 

HOW tre POOR LIVE; and 
HORRIBLE LONDON. By George R. Sims. 
Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


WAS SHE GOOD or BAD? By 
William Minto, Author of ‘“‘The Mediation of 
Ralph Hardelot.” Crown 8vo, picture corer, 
1s.; cloth, ls, 6d, 

DOLLY: a Sketch. By Justin 
H. McCarthy, M.P. Second Eiilion. Crown 
8vo, picture cover, ls,; cloth, 1s, 6d. 

THAT GIR Gin BLACE: a Romance. 

By Mrs. Molesworth, Author of “* Herr Baby,” 

&c, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 

1s, ; cloth, Is, 6d. 





NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS, 








STORIES WEIRD and WONDERFUL. By J. E. Maddock. 


RED SPIDER. By the Author of ‘* Mehalah.”’ 

FOR MAIMI«’S SAKE. By Grant Allen. 

THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. 
By Walter Besant. 

THE H&IR OF LINNE. By Robert Buchanan, 

THE DEEMSTER. By Hall Caine 

LITTLE NOVELS. By Wilkie Collins, 

CAUGHT AT LAST! By Dick Donovan. 


THER LINDSAYS. By John Leys. 

GLOW-WORM TALES. By James Payn. 

OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. Christie Murray. 

BURIED DIAMONDS. By Sarah Tytler. 

EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. By J. H, 
Colquhoun. 

RACHEL ARMSTRONG; or, Love and 
Theology. By Celia P. Woolley. 





POETRY. 


POEMS and BALLADS. Third Series. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


THE ASCENT of MAN. By Mathilde Blind. 


made paper, cloth extra, 5s. 


SONGS of ADIEU. By Lord Henry Somerset. 
HARLEQUINADE. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 


By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 


Small 4to, Jap. vellum, 6s. 
Small 4to, cloth extra, 8. 





LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccapitiy, W. 
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THIS DAY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


THE EARLY LETTERS 
JANE WELSH OARLYLE. 


WITH SOME OF LATER DATH. 
Together with some of THOMAS CARLYLE hitherto unpublished. 

Edited by D. G. RITCHIE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Illustrated with a new Silbouette Portrait of Jane Welsh, Facsimile Letters, Seals, and Views. 
Demy 8vo, 12s., uniform with Mr. FROUDE’S “ Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle.” 

“Jane Wevsu Cartyze, in whose character and history the world has come so tardily to take a deep 
and abiding interest, has hitherto been known to us mainly as the faithful and long-suffering partner 


of an illustrious bat rather trying husband. 


It bas been reserved for Mr, Rircure to present us with 


a vivid portrait of her in the days of her bright and joyous spinsterhood, The picture is ail the more 
winning because it is painted in the frank, unconscious way of letters penned in the artless confidence 
and freedom of a pure-minded, quick-witted girl, addressing friends with whom she feels no need for 


reserve.” — Daily News, 17th June. 





F.C. Philips’ and C. J. Wills’ New Novel. 

THE FATAL PHRYNE. By F. 
C. PHILIPS, Author of *‘ As in a Looking- 
Glass,” &c.; and C, J. WILLS, Author of 
**The Pit Town Coroner,” &c. 2 vols. 

‘* Every page is well written, the story is skilfully 
constructed, the characters are fresh, seemingly 
natural,and drawn with the cynical frankness which 
has made Mr. Philips’ reputation.’’—Scotsman. 


MORAVIAN SCHOOLS ana CUS- | 


TOMS, By the Author of ‘‘ Moravian Life 
in the Black Forest,” &. With numercus 
Fall-Page Plates. 6s, [This day. 
‘* Bright descriptive chapters.”” — Scotsman, 
** Contains a good deal of information of an out- 
of-the-way kind.””— Leeds Mercury. 


THE EARL of DESARTS NEW NOVEL. 
THE LITTLE CHATELAINE. 


By Lord DESART, Author of “Lord and 
Lady Piccadilly,” “‘ Herne Lodg~,” &c, 3 vol;, 


‘*A masterpiece of world-knowledge, pathos, 
character-painting, and epig:am.” — Ficcadilly. 
**An effective and piquant picture of so-called 
high-class life,”"—scotsman, 





~ Second Edition of C. C.R.’« Vers ce societe. 


UP for the SEASON, and other 
SONGS of SOCIETY. Being a Second and 
Cheaper Edition of ** Minora Carmina,’ 

By C.C. R. Feap. 8vo, neat cloth, 2. 6d, 
** Bright, light, cultured, musical. . . The best 
verses of the kind we have seen for a long while,” 

—Glasaow Herald. 





YOUNG COLLECrOR SERIES. 

Each Vol. very fully Illustrated, cloth extra, 1s. each. 
“Just the kind and amount of information 

required, It is not easy to understand how works 

like these, written by men of sciencein the various 

department, can be made a commercial success, 

Certainly nothing but the enormous circulation 

which they well deserve can render them so.” — 

Knowledge. ‘* We have seen nothing better than 

tnisseries. It is cheap, concise, and practical.’’— 

Saturday Review. ‘* We are glad to call attention 

tothis excellent series of handbooks, which deserve 

to be widely known. We are glad to see the staff 

of the British Museum thus coming forward to 

make popular the stores of learning which they have. 

The illustrations are uniformly good.””"—Academy. 
1, BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, and BEETLES. 
W. F. Kirby. Fully illustrated, cloth, 1s, 

. CRUSTACEANS and SPIDERS, F. A. Skuse, 
Fally iliustrated, 1s. 

. FUNGI, LICHENS, &c. PeterGray, Fally 
illustrated, cloth, 1s. 

4. MOSSES, James E, Bagnall. Fully illus. 
trated, ls. 

. POND LIFE, E. A, Butler, F.Z.8. Fally 
illustrated, cloth, 1s, 

. SEAWEED, SHELLS, and FOSSILS. P. 
Gray and B. B. Woodward. 

. ANTS, BEES, DRAGON-FLIES. W. Har- 
court Bath, Fully illustrated, 1s. 

8. COINS and TOKENS. Li, Jewitt, F.S.A., 
and B. V. Head. 1s. 

. REPTILES, Catherine Hopley, Fully illus- 
trated, cloth, 1s, . 

30. SILKWORMS., E. A. Butler, F.Z.8, Fally 

illustrated, cloth, 1s. 
11, LAND and FRESHWATER SHELLS, Dr. 
J. W. Williams. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT 
SERIES 


Edited by SIDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 
150 pp., each 1s, 

‘Tt was a happy iden to devise this great and 
useful series of political handbovcks, Judging 
from the first they will soon become a necessity of 
healthy and intellectual political life. ’"—Pa/l Mall 
Gazette. ‘*The use and power of such a series 
can hardly be over-estimated.’’— British Quarterly. 
** Admirable, and almost indispensable, not only 
to every member or candidate, but to every 
thoughtful politician and conscientious elector,’’ 
—Truth. 

1, IMPERIAL FEDERATION. The Marquis 

of Lorne. 1s, 


2. REPRESENTATION. Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P. 1s. 

3. LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. William 
Rathbone, M.P., and Albert Pell, Esq. 1s. 

4, ENGLAND and RUSSIA in ASIA. Right 
Hon, W. E. Baxter, M.P. 1s, 

5, WOMEN SUFFRAGE, Mrs, Ashton Dilke 
and Wm. Woodall, M.P. 1s, 

6. LOCAL OPTION. W. 8. Caine, M.P., W. 
Hoyle, and Dr, Burns, 1s. 

7. LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. H, 
Broadhurst, M.P,, and R. T. Reid, M.P. 1s, 

. DISESTABLISHMENT. H. Richard, M.P., 

and T. Carvell Williams. 1s. 

LONDON GOVERNMENT AND CIry 

GUILDS. J. F.B. Firth, M.P. 1s. 

10. CHURCH REFORM. Albert Grey, Hon., 

Canon Fremantle, Geo, Harwood, C. W 

Stubbs, O. 8. Reany, P. L. Gell, 8, A. Barnett 
aniJ, L. Davies. 1s. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON: 
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FREE TRIALS TO ALL, 


AT OUR OFFICES, 202, REGENT ST. 


THE CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL 


WILL POSITIVELY CURE 








CATARRH, PNEUMONIA, free DEAFNESS, 
ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, CROU P. 
BRONCHITIS, LOSS OF VOICE, HAY FEVER, 


COUGHS, COLDS, and all troubles caused by taking cold. 
For Iynaration On ty. 
One Smoke Ball will last a family from six months to one year. Thus it 
is the cheapest remedy in the world, It wi'l be sent, post free, with full 
directions for use, on receipt of the price, 10s. Address :— 


Carbolic Smoke Ball Co., 202, Regent-st., London, W. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


B! RKBECK BANK.-—sourHampron 
BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes Issued. 
THE BIBKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts 
exceed Five Millions. 
OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with 


immediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton Building xs, Chancery Lane. 


OW 10 PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 
immediate ag emines either for Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at 
the Offices of the BIRKBECK LAND SOCIETY, as above. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





A La IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


These remedies have stood 
the test of FIFTY YEARS’ 
i} EXPERIENCE, and are pro- 
nounced the best Medicines 
for Family use. THE PILLS purify the Blood, correct all disorders of the LIVER, 
STOMACH, KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, and are invaluable in all complaints incidental to Females 
of all ages. The OINTMENT is the only reliable remedy for BAD LEGS, SORES, ULCERS, and 
OLD WOUNDS. For Bronchitis, Sore Throats, Coughs, Colds, Gout, Rheumatism, Glandular 
Swellings, and all Skin Diseases it has no equal. Manufactured anly at 78, NEW OXFORD 
STREET, and sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. - dvice Gratis, at the above 
address, daily, between the hours of 11 & 4 or hy letter. 
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A Skilfal Surgical Operation. 











HE American Ambassador at Vienna, Mr. Kasson, has lately 

forwarded to his Government an interesting account of a remark- 
able surgical operation lately performed by Professor Billroth, of 
Vienna, which, wonderful to tell, consisted in the removal of a por- 
tion of the human stomach, involving nearly one-third of the 
organ, and, strange to say, the patient recovered ; the only successful 
operation of the kind ever performed. The disease for which this 
operation was performed was cancer of the stomach, attended with 
the following symptoms:—The appetite is quite poor. There is a 
peculiar distress in the stomach, a feeling that has been described as 
a faint “all gone” sensation; a sticky slime collects about the teeth, 
especially in the morning, accompanied by an unpleasant taste. 
Food fails to satisfy this peculiar faint sensation; but, on the 
contrary, it appears to aggravate the feeling. The eyes are sunken, 
tinged with yellow; the hands and feet become cold and sticky— 
a cold perspiration, The sufferer feels tired all the time, and sleep 
does not seem to give rest. After a time the patient becomes 
nervous, irritable, and gloomy, his mind filled with evil forebodings. 
When rising suddenly from a recumbent position there is a dizziness, 
a whirling sensation, and he is obliged to grasp something firm to 
keep from falling. The bowels costive, the skin dry and hot at 
times ; the blood becomes thick and stagnant, and does not circulate 
properly. After a time the patient spits up food soon after eating, 
sometimes in a sour and fermented condition, sometimes sweetish 
to the taste. Oftentimes there is a palpitation of the heart, and the 
patient fears he may have heart disease. Towards the last the patient 
is unable to retain any food whatever, as the opening in the in- 
testines becomes closed, or nearly so. Although this disease is indeed 
alarming, sufferers with the above-named symptoms should not feel 
neryous, for nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand 
have no cancer, but simply dyspepsia—a disease easily removed if 
treated in a proper manner. The safest and best remedy for the 
disease is Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, a vegetable preparation, 
sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the world, and 
by the Proprietors, A. J. White, Limited, 35, Farringdon-road, London, 
‘E.C. Price 2/6 per bottle. This Syrup strikes at the very foundation 
of the disease, and drives it. root and branch, out of the system. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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“REVOLUTION ” 


IN THE PRICE OF TEA. 
ooooeeoorooors 


BARBER & COMPANY 


Are now enabled to offer to the public 


A Good, Pure, Pungent Leaf Congou, named 


1/4. PACKOO! 174 


ae Ib = sent Free, per Parcel Post, for 3s. 10d.; 4} Ib., 6s. 9d.; ; 6} Ib. 
9s. 8d. ; 84 12s. 6d.; lulb. 14s. 10d., to any post town inthe United Kingdom. 


274, REGENT CIRCUS, W.; 61, BISHOPSGATE ST., E.C. 


102, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. &c. &c. &. 
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ON SALE, with 25 per cent. dis- 
R iP ; count for cash, or 15s. per month 

\ on Three Years’ Hire System; 
JS Second-hand, on Three Years’ 

System, 10s, 6d. per month. 


PIANOS Illustrated Lists free of 


CHAS. STILES & CO. 
42, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, w.c. 

















IANOS EXCHANGED, 


AD VA NTAGES. In 6d, and 1s. bottles, of 


all Stationers and 
5 4 Chemists, 
In one bottle ready wh 


for use without mixing, 








Inventors and 


Requires NO HEATING. y LINEN Manufacturers, 
Absolutely Indelible MARK OUR COOPER & CO. 


WITH 
Walkden’s Writing Ink 
Warranted harmlessto . > | Factory, 
: ] A 5, 6, & 7, Shoe Lane, 
any fabric, if used 


London, 





according to directions, FSTaBLISHED 1735. 





Just Published, Seventh Edition, Thirteenth Thousand, Rewritten and greatly 
Enlarged, with many additional Illustrations, 


| OUR EYES, 
OUR AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, from 


| INFANCY TO OUD AGE, with Special Information about Species! les. By 
Joun Browne, F.R.A.8., F.R.M.S., &c. With 70 Illustrations. 
cloth. ’PRESS” *NOTICE. 


**This little volame should secure a wide circle of readers. We have been 
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CHAPTER V. 


“T have played with her when a child, 
She remembers it now we meet ; 
Ah, well, well, weli, I may be beguiled, 
By some coquettish deceit.” 
TENNYSON. 
EBRUARY was half over, and the London gay 
world was preparing for its coming campaign. 
Houses which had been shut up all the winter 
were slowly returning to life, Shutters were 
being opened, and carriages beginning to stand 
at the accustomed corners, and many were look- 
ing forward to the season, some for work and some for play. 
Life was returning to streets which a few weeks before had been 
almost empty, and a quiver of excitement was being felt all 
through the great hive with its throng of drones and workers. 
“How empty the park is!” remarked Maud Lester to her 
sister, as they rode through the Marble Arch, followed by their 
groom. “There is positively no one in town yet,” she con- 
tinued, glancing calmly at the passers-by who turned to look 
at her. 
“No one, Maud?” exclaimed her sister, laughing. ‘“ You 
forget a few nice somebodies, I think.” 
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“T don’t know whom you may mean, Gertrude,” said Maud, 
haughtily, trying to look perfectly unconcerned. 

“We are hardly likely to meet any one we know this morn- 
ing, at any rate,” replied her sister, good-humouredly. 

They found the Row very empty. A few members, preparing 
for hard work by and by, were taking their matutinal airing ; 
a few young ladies congregated in groups, and parties of merry 
children, attended by careful grooms. ‘There was plenty of 
room for a good canter, and the sisters started off. 

‘Does papa intend to join us this morning?” asked Gertrude, 
when the canter had subsided into a walk. 

“T think not; he has an engagement at twelve, and it was 
eleven when we came out.” 

Maud’s eyes were fixed on a bay horse which was rapidly 
approaching them; her colour changed, but she did not speak 
again till her sister exclaimed :— 

“Why, Maud, it is Alick Murray! Did you know he was in 
town ?” 

“‘ Yes,” replied Mand, deliberately. ‘‘I saw him yesterday 
in Regent Street.” 

“Why, mamma never said anything about it!” 

“She did not see him; I was waiting for her in the 
carriage.” 

“ And you knew he would be here this morning, and did not 
tell me! ” said Gertrude, reproachfully. 

“Don’t be tiresome, Gertrude. Why should I tell you 
everything? I want to talk to him, but not too long; you 
will. know when I want you.” ‘The younger sister smiled 
mischievously. 

“You are very cruel, Maud, and papa would be. very angry 
if he knew how you treated Alick.” 

“Nonsense, Gertrude!” replied Maud, haughtily; “he is 
going to South America in a few weeks, and what can it possibly 
matter to him now? You know I came to town to avoid him; 
what more could I do?” 

“Good morning, Alick,” said both the sisters, graciously, as 
Murray rode up to them, and Maud’s beautiful face was suffused 
with a burning blush, which left her pale. She.would have 
given worlds not to have betrayed herself as she did. Why did 
her eyes fall when they met Alick’s, and her voice, generally 
so calm, become, notwithstanding all her efforts, broken .and 
nervous? After greeting them both, with frank pleasure at the 
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meeting, Murray took his place by Maud’s side, while Gertrude, 
discreetly keeping to the left, rode on a little ahead. 

“Well, Alick, the Fates have been propitious ; we are well 
met,” said Maud, trying to seem unconcerned. She knew Alick 
was looking at her, and felt as if his honest eyes could read her 
inmost soul. 

“Yes, Maud, we have met,”—and his voice shook with 
earnestness,—‘‘ but it is a bitter disappointment to me not to 
meet you.at Cranmere ; my last fortnight must be spent with 
my own people, and I hoped to have met you in the old home.” 

“T could not help it, Alick,”’ and she leaned towards him 
with a bewitching smile. ‘“ Parliament met early this year, and 
papa does not like to come up alone. London is but a dull 
place before Easter ; you do not think it has any attractions for 
me.”’ 

*T don’t know, Mand, really. I wish I could understand 
you,” he said sadly. 

Her beautiful face was clouded and her darkly-fringed gray 
eyes looked down deprecatingly. 

‘* You know how sorry Iam to miss you at Cranmere,” she 
said, softly. ; 

** Maud ! ” he exclaimed, fiercely, below his breath. “Am I 
anything to you or not?” 

“ Anything to you ? ” she repeated reproachfully. 


“Well?” and the tone of his voice forced an unwilling 
answer. 


“You know I care for you very much; you are a very old 
friend, Alick, and I wish you would not go on this wild-goose 
chase,” she continued nervously. 

“ Maud,”—and Alick’s voice trembled,—‘“‘tell me to give up 
this wild-goose chase as you call it, and I will do so at your 
bidding.” 

“ Nonsense, Alick!” and Maud hoped she did not look as 
frightened as she felt. ‘‘ You know I shall tell you to do no such 
thing ; you must do exactly what you like best.” 

And she tried not to look at him, but glanced at his face 
involuntarily ; it was very flushed and his teeth was set. She 
felt for a moment bitterly repentant, and tried to make the only 
amends in her power. 

“Oh, Alick!” she said, softly, “don’t look like that; don’t 
waste all the time. I may not have the opportunity of seeing 
you alone again.” 

K 2 
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“That is just the reason I must speak now, Maud. I 
remember, also, I shall not have another opportunity ; once—a 
long time ago—you told me that you loved me; was that a 
fiction, Maud? I entreat for the truth.” His voice was very 
quiet, but she knew him too well to think it possible to evade 
an answer of some sort. 

“You know I am not fitted for a poor man’s wife, Alick ; you 
know my father would not hear of it.” 

“‘T have never spoken to your father yet; so we will leave 
him out of the question. Your father has always been a good 
friend to me,” he retorted, rather contemptuously. 

“T am not fitted to be your wife, Alick. I should not make 
you happy,” she replied, almost imploringly. 

“Maud, it would be kinder to tell me that you no longer care 
for me, that you never did care for me, that it was only a dream 
of mine, or that you changed when a gayer life opened to you,” 
he said bitterly, and his eyes never left her face till the burning 
blush returned. 

Her voice trembled as she tried in vain to answer. 

“Oh, Maud,” he exclaimed, tenderly, “you love me still, and I 
could make you happy; you know how I love you, how long I 
have loved you. Iam nota pauper. I will stay in England; I 
will do anything you like, if you are true to me! ” 

No answer came from the beautiful lips. A slight touch of 
the whip and her horse was beside her sister’s. Gertrude had 
been anxiously expecting a summons, and watching for certain 
well-arranged signals, had been ready to fall back into her usual 
place. No words passed for some minutes, and then Maud began 
talking in the calm, sweet tones which had so often riveted Alick’s 
fetters, talking lovingly of Cranmere, of his father and mother 
and of his young sister, giving him scraps of local news, while 
‘She showered on him her brightest glances, trying to charm him 
into forgetting all that was unsatisfactory between them, trying 
to forget it herself. Gertrude joined in the conversation and 
helped to carry it on gaily. She had plenty to say to her old 
friend, and was sufficiently sorry for him to be very gracious, 
while she thought it was quite right of Maud not to prolong a 
téte-a-téte which she knew from the tones that had reached her 
had been growing dangerously earnest. Maud exerted all her 
powers to please, and ‘Alick Murray thought her more entrancingly 
beautiful than ever; her voice expressed a certain contrition 
which was very fascinating, and the sweetness with which she 
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bore his often rough answers and brusque monosyllables made 
him think himself a bear before they had left his lips. Yet in 
his heart of hearts he knew he was being befooled, he 
knew she was deceiving him; knew she had deceived him; 
that the love he offered her, which she had once accepted, 
was lightly thought of, maybe trampled on, and yet he could not 
tear himself from her toils. He felt a slave, and despised 
himself even while he loved madly ; he knew that his golden idol 
was but clay, but angrily spurned the belief. 

‘You will dine with us to-morrow, Alick,”” Maud said, beseech- 
ingly, as she gave him her hand at parting. ‘ I will send a note 
to you from my mother.” 

“Yes, I will come. Are you alone ?” 

** No; we have a small dinner-party.” 

Alick’s faced clouded. 

“ When do you leave town?” asked Gertrude. 

“The day after to-morrow.” 

“So soon!” and Maud’s voice was sweetly regretful. 

** Yes,” said Alick, bitterly. ‘I shall wish you good-by to- 
morrow night ; and he turned and left them. 

** Poor Alick!” said Gertrude. “I don’t think you have 
treated him at all well, Maud.” 

Maud did not answer, and her sister was astonished to see 
that her eyes were full of tears as they silently wended their way 
homewards. Maud Lester had loved Alick Murray, more or less, 
ever since she could remember anything. His father was the 
rector of her parish, and her father’s earliest friend. In her 
childhood the young sailor had been her hero. They had carried 
on a boy-and-girl courtship under the eyes of their elders, with- 
out let or hindrance ; elders are often slow to see what they do 
not wish. Alick had early distinguished himself by his daring 
courage and love of adventure. Endowed with those qualities, 
physical and mental, which enable men to lead their fellows, 
he had become the idol of his village home. In her school-room 
days Maud had looked forward to his visits as eras of delight ; 
and when she was emancipated from school-room rule had made 
him her constant companion. No one wondered at this ; the Hall 
had always been a second home to Alick. Being an only son, 
and many years older than his sister, he naturally sought the 
congenial companionship of the squire’s daughters; their young 
brother was devoted to him, so he had many excuses for being 
with the sisters. 
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Mrs. Murray had watched her son lately, and was sorry for 
him.’ But she said nothing, knowing words were useless ; and 
she trusted that his constant absences, and passion for adventure 
would cure him of what she saw was a hopeless love. 

Nor was Mrs. Lester quite as blind as she appeared. But 
she trusted her daughter too much to interfere; knew her too 
well to fear she would do anything foolish ; and saw no reason 
why she might not enjoy herself in her own way before making 
the marriage she had taught her to wish for. Then Mr. Lester 
was so fond of Alick, that she could not venture to open his eyes 
to the true state of affairs ; ten to one the honest, kindly squire 
would favour Alick’s suit, quite satisfied to have as son-in-law a 
man who he thought had not his equal in every quality that 
makes a true gentleman. 

Gertrude was right in saying her father would have been dis- 
pleased. He would have insisted on understanding his daughter’s 
intentions. And Mrs. Lester shrewdly suspected that, if driven 
to bay, Maud would not have easily given up Alick Murray’s 
homage, which she could not fail to be proud of. Then came the 
unmistakable truth, which her mother was not blind to: Maud 
loved Alick. She amused herself with other men, but they did 
not touch her heart. No one could bring the bright blush to her 
face, or tremor to her voice, but Alick. So Mrs. Lester watched 
her daughter, and was silent. Though they never exchanged 
confidences they had a fair insight as to what was in each other’s 
mind. 

No serious words of love had passed between Alick 
and Maud till three years before my story begins. He was 
then on the eve of starting for Africa, and had poured 
his love at her feet, to recognize that her heart was his. 
She was only nineteen, and he knew it was madness to 
ask her parents’ consent. All his preparations were made ; 
and he started with a bewildering and newly-found happiness 
throbbing in his veins. He idealized Maud in his lonely life of 
daring adventure ; endowing her with qualities she never pos- 
sessed but in his own imagination, till she became as a beautiful 
vision, connected with whom any paltry thoughts of position 
and fortune were as sacrilege. His fortune, though small, was 
sufficient ; his birth as good as her own. He was not worthy of 
this angel’s love, but from that love which made them equal. 
And his love kept Alick good and pure; ennobling every 
thought as such love ennobles every human being. He heard 
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of Maud constantly from his mother and sister; but he did not 
think it right to correspond. Nothing underhand should sully 
the purity of his angel. He had promised, that summer’s 
evening, when those sweet words had been spoken, to wait till 
she was one-and-twenty; and faithfully he kept his promise ; 
coming home hopefully, exultingly, when the two years were 
over, to find his happiness a dream. 

Maud met him kindly, as an old friend; nothing more, 
Alick could not mistake her manner. She was more beautiful 
than ever, but she was changed. No promise had passed her 
lips ; he had been too honourable to exact one which he could 
not publish to the world. All the words she had spoken seemed 
washed away, as letters written in the sand. 

A miserable year had followed for Alick. Sometimes Maud 
hardly noticed him ; sometimes she devoted herself to him; yet 
she kept him firmly to his faith when he doubted her most. A 
word, a smile, and he was as madly in love with her as ever; 
hoping and fearing by turns, he felt, instinctively, she loved him. 
Even while she treated him with careless indifference, he knew 
he had a power over her no one else had; that, in spite of her- 
self, she often obeyed his will; that she trusted him and admired 
him. At first, he could not understand her, and only blamed 
himself; but at last, with a strong will, he determined to break 
through the meshes of the net which entangled him, and he 
told her he was going to South America. One word, and he 
would have stayed ; but it must be a distinct request. No word 
came. Maud hoped Alick would enjoy himself, and he made 
his preparations with the promptitude which was one of his 
characteristics. It was not in his nature to shilly-shally, and he 
felt a strange, fierce pleasure in deciding his fate. He would be 
no woman’s slave. But before he sailed he must know the 
exact truth. If his idol were broken, he had strength to trample 
on it. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ Make answer, Maud, my bliss. 
Maud, made my Maud by that long lover's kiss, 
Life of my life, wilt thou not answer this?” 
TENNYSON. 


Srverat guests had already assembled in Mrs. Lester’s draw- 
ing-room, when Mr. Murray was announced. Maud was talking 
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to a handsome, aristocratic-looking man at the other end of the 
room when his name reached her ears; her head was turned the 
other way, and she hoped she succeeded in looking unconscious 
while she continued to listen to what Captain Dalzell was saying. 
But notwithstanding all her efforts she could not keep her atten- 
tion, and found herself listening almost breathlessly for the 
sound of the voice she knew so well, and every word reached 
her even through the buzz of conversation with which she was 
surrounded. 

“Welcome, Alick,” said Mr. Lester, warmly; “so very glad 
to see you; didn’t know you were in town till the girls said they 
had met you. I heard from the Rector the other day. When do 
you start on your travels?” 

“In about a fortnight, sir ; glad to see you looking so well. 
I should not have left the old country without wishing you 
good-by.” 

“You are always wandering, Alick,” said Mrs. Lester, in a 
reproachful, purring voice. “1 wonder how your mother can 
bear it. I hope my Charlie will not follow in your footsteps.” 

“ He might do worse,” exclaimed the Squire heartily. 

** He will be sorry not to see you again.” 

**T wrote to him this morning. I intend running down to 
Eton to see him to-morrow. I shall be glad to take anything 
for you, Mrs. Lester.” 

There was a ring in Alick’s voice which made Maud instinc- 
tively feel that he was returning to his own strong self, that he 
was freeing himself at last from her love, and at that moment 
she knew that the precious thing she was deliberately throwing 
away was of more value than gold or silver. 

She answered Captain Dalzell at random, but he still hovered 
near her. 

Why did not Alick come, and speak to her? Once she 
glanced towards him and her eyes met his, and she almost 
regretted having pressed him to come that evening; not that 
she feared a scene, she knew him too well not to be sure that, 
however much he might have reason to complain of her conduct 
towards him, no word that could annoy her would ever pass his 
lips; that he was far too generous to bring any punishment on 
her, however merited; yet one word from him, and her father 
would know all, and she knew it would be hard to face her 
father’s honest scorn. Maud knew that Alick would take 
Gertrude in to dinner; she always arranged these things for 
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her mother, and she knew Alick would be aware that the 
arrangement was hers. 

Captain Dalzell fell to her own lot, and as she passed Alick 
leaning on his arm, she held out her hand. ‘ How do you do, 
Alick?” She did not know what he replied, but his voice 
haunted her all through the dinner, and she watched him 
against her will, and felt bitterly what she was losing. She 
noticed that he spoke but little, and that her sister was doing 
her best to be unconstrained ; but his face had a quiet look of 
determination on it, which, knowing him as she did, she could 
not mistake. She tried to talk with her usual brilliancy to her 
neighbour, but the words would not come fluently. She felt 
that Alick was watching her, and she longed to know what he 
was saying. Even if the words were disagreeable, she hungered 
for the sound of his voice, but it did not reach her. 

“‘ How long have you known Captain Dalzell?” asked Alick, 
just before dinner was over. 

“We never saw him before to-night,” exclaimed Gertrude. 
** Papa knew his grandfather, and he met him at his club, and 
asked him to call. Do you know him?” 

“T have met him, and I have been staying the last few days 
at his cousin’s in Cornwall; he is heir to the property there.” 

“Oh, is he?” said Gertrude, indifferently, storing the infor- 
mation, however, for Maud’s benefit. When the ladies had left 
the room, Murray moved to the other side of the table, and 
addressed Captain Dalzell. After a few commonplaces he re- 
marked that he had wandered into Cornwall, and been hospitably 
entertained at Treer House. 

“ Really!” said Dalzell, arching his eye-brows with unfeigned 
surprise. ‘‘ I did not know my cousin ever had any guests.” 

“T was there with an old friend of his, who lives in the 
county, and who took me down there to show me the coast. 
We met Mr. Dalzell unexpectedly, at the end of a day’s run. 
We sent back our horses and spent three days with him.” 

“ Oh, he continues to go out, does he? Rides good horses 
too; they must cost him a pretty penny. Strange that sucha 
misanthropical old fellow should have such a taste! ”’ His tone 
jarred upon Alick, perhaps because he was thoroughly out of 
tune. 

“‘ A most uncivilised place it is altogether,” continued Captain 
Dalzell ; “‘ but I am bound to run down every year, if it is only 
to look after things. The old fellow does take my advice, I will 
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say that for him. I have no great reason to complain, but he 
lays out nothing on the place; it is ina most neglected state ; 
everything looks a hundred years old. I am due there to- 
morrow, and have promised to stay a week; but how I shall 
ever exist that time I don’t know;” and Captain Dalzell leaned 
back in his chair and stroked his long silky moustache medi- 
tatively.. Alick remembered Lilian’s remark, and his offer to 
inform Captain Dalzell of her opinion ; the remembrance brought 
her back so vividly to his mind that he smiled involuntarily. If 
this gallant guardsman made his visit such a favour, it was a 
pity he should not know it was not looked upon as such. 

‘Mr. Dalzell seemed perfectly satisfied with his own way 
of life, and I suppose he has every right to consult his own 
pleasure,” he remarked, rather bluntly. 

Captain Dalzell’s handsome eyebrows went up again. 

“Perhaps so,” he said haughtily. ‘ But he is ruining his 
daughter ; she is as wild as a hawk.” 

Murray could not discuss Lilian. The fair, innocent child 
seemed to him, at that moment, a being of a better world. His 
heart was too sore for him to be very patient; and he hated 
Dalzell’s tone of patronising superiority. He made no audible 
answer, and rose to join the ladies in the drawing-room. He 
stayed his hand an instant on the door-handle. Maud’s voice 
rang through the room ; a beautiful voice it was, and every word 
she uttered fell with burning distinctness on his ear. ‘“ Beware, 
beware, she’s fooling thee! ”’ was the refrain that greeted him. 
The last verse of the song was sung. Alick stood by the table 
looking at some photographs without seeing them. 

Gertrude watched him nervously. Why had Maud sung that 
song to-night? Did she know that he was listening? Yes, 
Maud heard the door open, and knew who had entered the room, 
though she had not turned her head ; and yet her clear voice did 
not falter as the words came from her beautiful lips: “ Beware, 
beware, she’s fooling thee; trust her not!” Another song 
followed. Alick did not hear it. His heart was in a tumult ; 
but he felt half triumphant; his weakness should be a thing of 
the past; his chains were falling off him. He hardly knew 
where he was till Maud, standing by his side, spoke to him. 
He started at the sound of her voice, and answered dreamily. 
She was sweetly gracious. He could not help watching her 
with lingering, loving glances, thinking he might never look 
upon her face again. 
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Maud found it hard enough to bear out her part. It would 
have been easier for her if Alick had been furiously angry, as 
she knew he could be. Why would he speak so gently, so 
sorrowfully? There was even a touch of compassion in his 
voice, though the conversation never left the commonplace. 

“ Mand,” he whispered, as she turned at her mother’s 
request to go to the piano again, “ give me the chance of a few 
words befure I leave the house.” 

She did not answer, and he hardly thought she meant to 
comply with his request. 

Mrs. Lester came up; she had been watching them, and 
thought the conversation had been long enough. She over- 
whelmed him with questions as to his journey and prospects, and 
he had to rouse himself to find suitable answers. 

Then his host’s kind hand was laid on his shoulder: “‘ My 
dear boy, you will take care of yourself. It is a horrid country, 
that, for cholera and fever. You must remember how precious 
you are to your friends at home.” 

If Alick had spoken, his voice would have faltered. He felt 
strangely soft-hearted in his trouble. Fortunately, an answer 
was not necessary, and Mr. Lester went on unconcernedly with 
his advice and recommendations. 

Alick, listening as if in a dream, wondered only if Maud 
would speak to him again,—ever again. He watched her 
talking to Captain Dalzell. Her profile was towards him; how 
beautiful it was! how perfect every turn of her graceful head ! 
Her pale complexion was lit up by an unwonted colour, and her 
eyes shone with more than their usual brilliancy. Alick watched 
her wonderingly. At last there was a movement of departure 
among the guests, and Gertrude spoke to him. 

“You will find Maud in the library presently ; you will see 
her leave the room.” He bowed his head in assent. A few 
minutes afterwards he was shaking hands with Mr. and Mrs. 
Lester, and thanking them for their oft-repeated good wishes. 
He never remembered what he said, and even the unsuspicious 
Squire noticed something amiss. 

“ Poor Alick!” he remarked to his wife; “‘ he looked quite 
dazed. I wonder the Rector lets him go abroad again; I 
wouldn’t if he were my son; such a fine fellow he is too!” 

Alick found Maud standing by the fire in the library. 
“‘Good-by,” she said, holding out her hand to him; and her 
voice was a little unsteady. 
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“ Maud,” he said calmly, appearing not to see her offered 
hand, “I want to hear the truth from your own lips; it is the 
only kindness you can do me now. Is the past all over between 
us?’’ and he waited for an answer. 

“We have been very foolish, Alick,” said the silvery voice. 

“* Foolish!” and his eyes glittered dangerously. 

Maud’s courage rose. She could bear his anger, but not his 
sorrow. “ Yes, foolish,” she repeated, ‘‘ and I am sorry for my 
share in it. I have been very much to blame.” 

He was silent, and she went on. 

“ Surely we can part friends, Alick; we shall both be wiser 
when we next meet ;” and again her hand was outstretched. 

** Friends, Maud!” and his voice was hoarse, though he 
lingered lovingly on the name. ‘God bless you, and may you 
find as true a love as mine.” He turned and left the room, and 
Maud heard the sharp bang of the street door, before she had 
ceased to feel the pressure of his strong hand on hers. 

“There! it is all over,’ she exclaimed regretfully, as she 
heard the quick, firm step on the pavement; and she made an 
involuntary movement towards the door, as if she would even 
then bid back the love she had thrown away. All over; and 
Maud’s heart told her she would never love another as she loved 
Alick Murray. 

Gertrude did not go near her sister that night. She saw her 
face as she went slowly upstairs, and wondered at the calm tone 
in which she returned her mother’s “ good night”; but there 
was was a look in Maud’s eyes which forbade any inquiry. 
She came down, however, the next morning, looking as if 
nothing had ruffled the enjoyment of her daily life. She drove 
in the park, shopped with her mother, talked, sang, and laughed ; 
and if she suffered, she suffered in silence. Her sister watched 
her closely, but she made no sign. 

Maud Lester was quite right when she told Alick Murray 
that she should never make him happy. She knew that he 
endowed her with qualities she did not possess; she felt that, 
with him, she left her true self behind her; that she had often 
unwittingly deceived him. The pursuits which were enjoyment 
to her were weariness to him. His standard even of right and 
wrong was a higher one than she could understand, and she felt 
she could not havé lived in the light of those steadfast, dark 
eyes, much less have borne their glance when love had faded out 
of them. Love of society, of wealth and fashion, was a part of 
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Maud’s self; she knew she shone in the gay world she delighted 
in, and the daily duties, interests, and pleasures of such a life 
were all she lived for. Could she have given up all for her love 
it would have been different; but she could not make such a 
sacrifice. “ All for love, and the world well lost,” was a motto 
which might suit some; but she was not one of those, and she 
looked forward to a golden future, when she should be her own 
mistress, surrounded by all those good things which would make 
her life pleasant. Who should bring her that future was almost 
a matter of indifference. 

As the days went by, Maud carefully scanned the shipping 
intelligence, and it was with a feeiing of almost unmingled 
relief that, a fortnight later, she saw Alick Murray’s name among 
the list of passengers who had left Liverpool for Riv, in the good 
ship Orinoco. 





CHAPTER VII. 


“ Through light and shadow thou dost range, 
Sudden glances sweet and strange ; 
Delicious spites and darling angers, 
And airy forms of flitting change.” 
TENNYSON, 


“Come down, Lilian; it is really raining,” said Captain 
Dalzell, entreatingly. 

He was standing in the hall at Treer House, looking up at 
his young cousin, who was sitting on the staircase, evidently 
rather ruffled. 

“‘ Papa never saw it was raining till you told him so. How 
disagreeable you are, Rupert!” 

“ Come, Lilian, I’m very sorry; but it really is not fit for 
you to go out. Come and have a game of billiards with me.” 

“No, I won’t; you are too tiresome and disagreeable.” 

Captain Dalzell was afraid of revenging himself for this very 
uncivil speech, so bore it patiently. He knew Lilian, if once 
really displeased, would dash up-stairs, and that he probably 
would not see her again for the morning. Not only was Treer 
too dull for him to wish to lose sight of the only bit of bright 
life in it, but he had decided that his spoilt little cousin was 
perfectly bewitching, and was heartily anxious to please her, for 
the first time in his life. Her very rudeness to him was un- 
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speakably captivating, and he had suddenly ceased to regard 
her as the naughty child of former years. Lilian noticed the 
difference in his manner towards her, and was flattered by it, in 


spite of herself, though she had been previously angry with him. 


the night before, when, on his arrival, he had expressed appro- 
bation on her improvement. She never troubled herself about 
her looks, and thought he alluded to her manners. She had 
been very quiet and civil to him all the evening under her 
father’s eye, but her good behaviour was not proof against the 
disappointment of being kept in-doors ; and she was fast for- 
getting all her dignity and good resolutions, and returning to 
the Lilian of childish days. 

‘Now, Lilian, that’s hardly civil,’ said Captain Dalzell, 
deprecatingly. ‘ What can I say, but that I am sorry it rains? 
What did you want to do out of doors ?” 

“‘ Choose a puppy for one thing; and you might have helped 
me with your advice,” she answered, more graciously. 

“Shall I go and choose it for you?” he asked, good- 
naturedly. 

“No; I could not trust you.” 

Rupert laughed ; but not quite heartily. ‘‘ Well, we can 
choose it together in the afternoon. Come down and play, now, 
there’s a good child.” 

Lilian began to relent; also to feel her power, and to enjoy 
it. “Why did you say I was improved last night? You knew 
nothing about it.” 

“ Lihan, what a little witch you are! Come down,” exclaimed 
her cousin, laughing. 

“ Not until you tell me you made a mistake.” 

“* Well, I see I made a mistake.” 

“Tf I come, you are not to smoke,” said the little lady, 
authoritatively. 

“Very well; I won’t until you give me leave,”’ he assented, 
amused, but almost out of patience; and Lilian’s displeasure 
having evaporated, she began to think that a morning spent with 
her cousin would be rather a pleasant novelty. She had been 
practising since Murray’s lesson, and astonished her companion 
by her skill. 

“Really, Lilian, you have become a wonderful player,” he 
remarked, admiringly. 

“Yes; I’ve had a lesson lately.” 

“From whom ?” he asked, curiously. 
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“From Mr. Murray. You know him, don’t you?” 

“Yes; I saw him the other day. He told me he had been 
here.” 

“Did he? What did he say?” she asked, impulsively. 
Her eyes were so full of interest he found it impossible to resist 
teasing her, though he knew it was a dangerous experiment if 
he wished to establish himself on a different footing to.the old 
antagonistic one he was accustomed to. 

‘Said you were as wild as a hawk,” he answered, carelessly, 
watching her with intense amusement. 

‘“‘ He didn’t say that, Rupert,” and her eyes flashed. “ How 
can you tell such a falsehood?” And she stamped angrily. 

*‘Well, young lady, you call a spade a spade, certainly. 
How do you know it is a falsehood ?” he added, laughing ; feel- 
ing it was worth while to tease her as long as she looked so 
beautiful in her indignation. 

“ Because I know Mr. Murray would not have said such a 
thing,”’ she answered, hotly. ‘‘ You might have said it.” 

“You seem to know a great deal about Mr. Murray,” he 
retorted, feeling nettled at the random shot. 

“ Tell me really if he said it, or I won’t go on playing.” And 
Lilian threw down her cue. 

“You silly child, he said nothing about you.” Lilian went 
on with the game, not caring to ask any more questions. 

“ How long was Murray here?” asked her cousin, after a 
pause. 

“‘ Three days.” 

“* What did you do with him all the time ?” 

‘There is always plenty to do,” she replied, coolly. ‘“ We 
went to the Mount one day, and Mr. Murray lifted me into the 
chair. Do you remember, Rupert, how you would not let me 
get into it last year?” 

“You little wilful witch! What did you want to get into 
the chair for?” asked Dalzell, laughing, while he watched her 
admiringly. She was opposite to him, leaning over the table, 
her chin resting on her little white hands. He had to wait for 
an answer, but it came at last. 

“Because I am fond of my own way, and always mean to 
get it.” 

“Do you really? ‘There will be two words to that some 
day ; somebody will catch hold of you, and tame you.in spite of 
the chair.” 
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“‘T know what you mean, perfectly, Rupert,” she replied, 
with deliberation ; ‘ but I shall never marry any one whose will 
I do not like.” 

Captain Dalzell laughed. 

“ Then you have thought it all over, Lilian. What an odd 
child it is!” he added, reflectively. 

‘“‘T shall be as odd as I like ; and, if you have done staring 
at me, you can go on playing; it is your turn,” she exclaimed, 
with a burst of childish anger, for she was excessively irritated 
by the tone of her cousin’s last words. 4 

**T am, indeed, sorry I said you were improved last night. 
I made a great mistake ; you are worse than ever.” 

*T am glad you think so,” she retorted. 

“Did Murray tell you he was going to South America ?” 

a 

“Did you like him?” he questioned, watching her curiously, 
and feeling rather cross, in spite of himself. 

“Very much, indeed; ” and the frank eyes met his without 
falling. 

“ Rough sort of fellow,” he remarked, carelessly. 

“Rough!” repeated Lilian, indignantly, wondering how 
such an adjective could be applied to Mr. Murray; and she was 
going to refute the calumny with her usual impulsive eagerness, 
but second thoughts stopped her. She felt, instinctively, that 
she had better not take up the defence. After all, what matter 
was it what Rupert thought? And she was glad that Mr. 
Murray had said nothing about her, or of Tory’s death. Of 
course he had not; he was sure to do just the right thing. 

Do what he would, through the whole week of his stay at 
Treer, Rupert was often at war with his young cousin. If he 
gained her attention one minute, and felt he was making way 
in her good graces, a careless word would destroy the charm, 
and he had to begin all over again. Now and then he verged 

on the sentimental, suddenly to discover that Lilian was laughing 
at him. She was sharp when he expected her to be dense, and 
childishly unconscious when he expected her to understand him. 
It was like chasing a will-o’-the-wisp, and so Captain Dalzell 
felt ; but, though baffling, the chase was very interesting, and 
every day he grew more anxious to find out whether she really 
liked him, or hated him, as she so often told him she did. Try 
to please her as he would, she was suspicious and defiant, plainly 
telling him that she did not believe a word he said; and the 
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handsome guardsman found himself snubbed as he had never 
been snubbed before, and wondered at his own patience and 
forbearance. 

To her father Lilian’s manner was perfect in its sweet 
deference and gentleness. Rupert, watching her, vainly wished 
for a share in her good graces; and in the rare and happy 
moments when she smiled on him he made the most of his 
cousinly privileges. But in spite of this constant antagonism 
their positions had altered. Rupert had become a willing slave, 
and found himself doing the most absurd things to please her, 
while Lilian triumphed over him with an almost womanly enjoy- 
ment of her power. The week passed away without any serious 
quarrel, which was so unexpected, that Mr. Dalzell noticed the 
change, and looked on with content; his thoughts wandering: 
into a dim future which might bring the perfect happiness he- 
wished for his child. 

Lilian’s want of accomplishments had always been a trouble 
to Captain Dalzell, and one day, after many preambles which he- 
hoped had smoothed the way, he proposed to her that he should 
persuade her father to send her to school for a year. 

“You know, dear Lilian,” he said, caressingly, ‘‘ you would 
enjoy it very much. You would have companions of your own: 
age, and “a some young lady friends. You positively know 
no one now.’ 

Lilian’s eyes blazed, and she flushed with anger. 

“ And what do you suppose papa would do without me ? ””’ 
she asked, imperiously. 

‘** Do,” he replied, carelessly ; ‘‘ oh, he would do very well. 
You are not much with him, and he’ll have to do without you 
by and by.” 

“No, he won’t!” she exclaimed, passionately. ‘I shall 
never leave him. And I’ll never forgive you, Rupert, if you 
propose such a thing to him! ” 

“ But, Lilian, you know nothing that young ladies generally 
know. Surely you would like a few more advantages.” 

“No, I should not. I wish for nothing of the sort; and my 
education is nothing to you. I thought you were growing nice, 
and now you are just as interfering as ever.” 

As Lilian grew angry, Rupert grew cool; and his voice took 
the patronising tone which she had always resented. 

“ But, my dear little coz, it is something tome. You know 
nothing about these things, and I do.” 

L 
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“ Papa. would never hear of my leaving him,” she continued, 
passionately. 

“Really, I think he would, if you were reasonable. We 
shall see what he says about it.” 

** Rupert! *’ and she raised her face imploringly to him, “if 
you love me you will never put such a thing into his head! ” 

All the anger had died out of her eyes. They were full of 
tears and anxious entreaty.. Rupert wondered what had so 
suddenly changed her. He did not know that an undefined dread 
of. his influence over her father never left her quite at her ease 
with him. She had instinctively discovered that Rupert’s wishes, 
especially wishes concerning herself, weighed strangely with Mr. 
Dalzell. It had always been so, ever since she could remember ; 
and he. had lately more than once lamented her ignorance of 
those accomplishments which are generally thought necessary to 
young ladyhood. 

It,was a very sweet triumph to Captain Dalzell to be so 
entreated, and he could not resist giving the promise she wished, 
sealing it with those cousinly kisses which Lilian took so much 
as a matter of course. 

» Once afterwards, he was so foolish as to threaten her with 
school,, She had exhausted his patience with her self-will, and 
he, longed for that entreating look to come again into the defiant 
eyes. The words had hardly left his lips when he saw his mis- 
take. Her scorn was withering, and he found himself begging 
her pardon with humble penitence. But say what he would to 
soothe her, it was days before he regained the ground that he 
had lost. by his unfortunate imprudence. 

, Captain Dalzell prolonged his visit beyond the week, much 
to Lilian’s astonishment ; but when it at last came to an end, he 
could not get her to express regret for his depar‘ure as heartily 
as he wished. 

“Stop reading, Lilian; it is my last evening,” he whis- 
pered, entreatingly, as he twisted her hair caressingly round his 
fingers. 

She. sat on the rug, very literally at his feet; for he had 
made himself comfortable, according to his custom, in an arm- 
chair. The urn was hissing on the table, and they were waiting 
for Mr. Dalzell to come in from the library, where he often 
spent part of the evening now that his daughter had a com- 
panion. 

Lilian did not move, and Rupert took hold of her book. 
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“Come, don’t be so unkind; what a hard-hearted little 
wretch you are !” 

“Why am I hard-hearted ?” she asked, laughing, but giving 
up her book. 

“ You are not one bit sorry I am going.” 

* Well, you could stay if you wished it, so why should I be 
sorry?” Lilian was not going to say she was sorry for herself, 
that was evident, so he thought it safer to keep to self-pity. 

“Indeed I can’t; my leave is up, and I am obliged to go,” 
he said, pathetically, looking as miserable as he could, and 
pulling impatiently at the long, fair moustache, which his little 
tormentor always likened to hay. 

“ T thought you could always get as long leave as you wished ; 
you told me so once.” 

“ Not without arranging for it, and certainly not as long as 
I wish ; I did not ask for more than ten days, for I did not know 
I should wish to stay longer. You were always such a little 
vixen, you know, Lilian, you frightened me away.” 

Her eyes opened wide with astonishment. 

“Do you mean to say, really, Rupert, that you used to go 
away because I was a vixen?” 

“ Not exactly,” he replied, with a little confusion, for Lilian 
was terribly matter of fact ; “‘ but you know you always treated 
me very badly.”’ 

This idea was very comical to Lilian, and she burst into. an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter, which Rupert found provoking, as 
he could not think its cause flattering to himself. 

“T am so sorry, I really am, Rupert,” she said at last, with 
mock humility ; adding, mischievously, “ How glad you will be 
to see those dear old London people again ! ” 

Then seeing he looked really hurt, woman-like she tried to 
make what amends she could; waiting on him with unwonted 
attention at tea, and for once treating him as she did her father. 
So grave was she, that before the evening was over, Rupert had 
begun to hope she was secretly regretting the morrow’s separa- 
tion. But when the morning came this hope was difficult to 
maintain. Lilian drove him to the station in the wildest spirits, 
and in spite of the most patient efforts on his part he could not 
get a serious word from her. She bantered him unmercifully as 
to his feelings at leaving the wilds of Cornwall, and her last 
words to him at the carriage window were, “ How glad you will 
be to see those dear civilised London people,” while her eyes 
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danced with fun, and her merry laugh rang mockingly in his 
ears. He watched the slight, girlish figure, clinging with a 
loving hand-clasp to the tall, angular old man, till he could 
distinguish it no longer; and then he turned his thoughts, 
without much effort, into their old channels, and to the life 
which he was accustomed to enjoy, with all the zest possible to 
youth, health, and abundance of this world’s goods. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ Ah, would ’twere so with many 

A gentle girl and boy ! 

But were there ever any 
Writhed not at passéd joy ? 

To know the change and feel it, 

When there is none to heal it 

Nor numbéd sense to steal it— 

Was never said in rhyme.” 


Keats. 

Tue little village of Cranmere was in a lovely Somersetshire 
valley ; its scattered houses lay nestled in the shadow of the 
quiet hills. No screaming engine broke the silence ; no factory 
blackened the sky. Its primitive people lived, year after year, 
without wish for change, only hearing of the great world with 
any special interest when some more adventurous spirit among 
them went out, as into the darkness, to return a nine days’ 
wonder. , 

A little way up on the hill-side stood the Hall, a comfortable 
modern mansion, one wing only showing distinctly among the 
thick trees which surrounded it. The same side of the village, 
and within a few hundred yards, was the Rectory ; an old gabled 
house, which had been patched up, but seldom altered, by suc- 
cessive rectors, and was, perhaps, one of the most picturesque 
objects amidst its picturesque surroundings. It stood in its 
own grounds, which were not very extensive. A smooth green 
lawn, dotted with occasional flower-beds, sloped down to a 
miniature stream, where trout lived in security to a green old 
age ; no doubt considering this part of the Cranmere stream an 
Elysian field, save when Alick’s rare visits disturbed the even 
tenor of their lives. 

A kitchen garden stretched away on one side of the house, 
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bounded by a wall, where fruit ripened year by year, and found 
its way into many a sick-room. Close up to the Rectory gate 
stood the thatched cottage. “It is pleasant for a pastor to live 
among his people,” Mr. Murray was wont to say; and truly he 
lived among his flock, ministering to their wants and wishes 
with a devotion which many, even “‘ the quiet in the land,” give, 
thank God, ungrudgingly, for the sake of the Master they serve. 

A sunny, spring-like day, was drawing to a close, the lights 
were lit, and the shutters fastened. On the table in the dining- 
room lay the snowy cloth, and all the preparations for an 
evening meal. “Serious tea, Alick will call it,” thought the 
dark-haired girl, of about fifteen, who was turning the tap of the 
urn, while she listened, intently, to the approach of wheels. Her 
bright rosy face shone with pleasure, and she turned off the tap 
with evident impatience. 

“‘ Yes, there he is!” she said aloud, and stood holding the 
room-door open. She had not long to wait; there was a ring at 
the front door, and a scuffle of footsteps, as luggage was brought 
into the hall, and then Alick, catching sight of his sister standing 
in the doorway, hurried in, giving her what Ada rightly called 
his “ bear’s hug.” 

“ Where’s the mother?” he exclaimed. 

“Upstairs. I hear her coming down,” and Ada did not let 
go her clasp round her brother’s neck. 

“And daddy. He’s out, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, but he’ll be in soon. He promised to be early.” At 
that moment Mrs. Murray entered the room; she was a tall, 
large, dignified woman, with beautiful eyes and a majestic 
carriage, so like Alick that no one could have doubted their 
relationship. 

“My dear boy,” she exclaimed, after a fond greeting, “I 
am so thankful to see you. I hardly expected you this week, 
you must have so much to do,” and her eyes beamed on him 
with motherly pride. 

*“T have had a good deal to get through. But where’s 
my father?” he asked, wishing to turn the conversation from 
himself. 

“‘He will be in soon. Old Woolley is ill again. We are 
not to wait for him. We dined early to-day ; you won’t mind, ° 
I know, Alick ; your dinner is ready.” 

“Oh, I prefer a tea-feast,” he returned, gaily: ‘but I am 
in no hurry, we might wait for daddy. I have a good mind to 
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go and fetch him. I shall be sure to find him at Woolley’s, I 
suppose, mother ? ” 

“* Yes, if you do not meet him in the village.” 

*« All right, your tea will be all the stronger, little woman,” 
and with a parting caress to his sister he left the room. 

Mrs. Murray would have preferred keeping him by her side 
at that minute, but was too unselfish to say so. It was right he 
should seek his father ; and, with a little sigh, she turned to the 
fire and stood looking into the hot coals, thinking rather sadly 
of the year that had passed, and of the coming parting with her 
idolized son. For a few minutes the house was intensely still, 
and then the front door was opened, and a rush of life came in, 
bringing back the smile to Mrs. Murray’s face and driving all 
sad thoughts into the background. She did not move, but 
waited, listening in content to the sounds that reached her. 
First came Alick’s hearty voice ; then his father’s more subdued 
tones ; both, eager and energetic; a merry laugh now and then, 
with rapid questions and answers, and then Alick’s well-known 
rush upstairs. The Rector came in hurriedly ; a thin, spare man 
of middle height, with an intellectual face and sweet, rare 
smile. 

“T am late, I am afraid, Mary, after all. Alick came to 
hurry me, but I am afraid we have kept you waiting; he will be 
down directly; we had better begin. I am quite ready for my 
tea, my child,” he added, turning to his daughter. 

Alick was not long in joining them, and he was so full of 
fun and talk that it would have been difficult for a casual 
observer to have seen a cloud on his brow. But mothers’ eyes 
are not to be deceived; before the meal was over Mrs. Murray 
knew that he was suffering. She understood the tone of his 
voice as he spoke of his meeting with the Squire and his family 
in town, and gave their numerous messages, and felt sensi- 
tively impatient with Ada’s inquiries, and her husband’s uncon- 
cerned remarks on their early visit to London. 

“Maud would go,” said Ada, rather crossly. ‘ Mr. Lester 
wanted them to stay and go up next month.” 

Alick was silent, but winced painfully at the thought that 
Maud had told him an untruth; for it was still hard for him 
to despise the love he had lavished so freely. 

“T told you of my Cornish trip, Ada,” he said abruptly, 
rushing away from the thought which pained him. ‘I stayed 
two or three days at Treer House with an old friend of Norton’s, 
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a Mr. Dalzell, and he had such a sweet little daughter; she and 
I struck up a great friendship.” 

“‘ How old was she?” inquired Ada. 

* About sixteen, I believe; but she looked much younger, 
and was about the merriest, most amusing little damsel I ever 
came across.” 

«What was she like ?” 

“ Like ?” repeated Alick, musingly; “ well, it is so hard to 
describe a young lady,—she was not such a quiet little body as 
you.” 

**T mean was she tall or short, fair or dark ?”’ asked Ada, 
practically. 

“ She was a wee, fair thing, with wonderful eyes and rough 
hair ; she lost a favourite dog while I was there, and cried just 
as you did, Ada, when old Fee died; and I had to console her, 
poor little girl!” é 

“Was she very pretty ?” questioned his sister. 

“Very lovely,” I thought; and Alick’s tone was so weary 
that even Ada noticed it, and, resting her head caressingly on 
her brother’s shoulder, wondered silently if Maud had been 
unkind to him; for the last few months she had begun to learn 
that the merry brother who seemed so strong and brave might 
have troubles of his own to bear. She did not know much, but 
her woman’s wit taught her that Maud loved Alick, and to 
wound one beloved was quite beyond little Ada’s philosophy. 

“Tell us all about her; what was her name?” she asked 
with interest, and rousing himself Alick gave her a description 
ot his days in Cornwall, and told her of many of Lilian’s sayings 
and doings, the pleasant remembrance of which having been 
banished while painful thoughts held sway seemed now all the 
fresher and brighter, and took for the time the jar out of his 
voice. 

Later in the evening father and son sat over the fire enjoying 
somewhat silently each other’s presence. They were, perhaps, 
strangely dissimilar, and their lives seemed to have led them far 
apart, and yet they were more to each other than most fathers 
and sons, and the confidence which reigned between them had 
never been broken. 

Old friends often pitied Mr. Murray when they talked of the 
roving propensities of his only son; other men’s sons grew up 
and distinguished themselves in professions at home, and were 
beginning to take their places in the land, but Mr. Murray never 
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envied them. He seldom talked of Alick, but Alick’s often 
seemingly wayward life had not disappointed him ; he had read 
his son’s heart from childhood, and knew how truly it beat. 
“God is with the lad,” was often the burden of his thoughts. 
The very energy which was Alick’s prominent characteristic, 
found a response in his father’s heart ; and they understood each 
other as parent and child may do, even while viewing many 
things in different lights. 

Mr. Murray was one of those rare spirits whose “ charity 
never faileth.” He had early recognized the fact, that a parent 
cannot mould a child to his own pattern, and so he had simply 
and humbly won his son’s loving reverence for all good things, 
-and left the rest in a higher Hand. 

And Alick loved and trusted his father as his best friend ; 
when he was at home their companionship was brotherly in its 
freedom, and when he was away his father’s letters were prized 
as none others could be prized, and his known wishes became as 
laws ; so while living, apparently, lives far apart, in interests and 
aims, they were united by a link which no separation could 
‘break. 

And now they were on the eve of parting again, 
nd words came slowly. Alick’s heart was sore, and he 
longed to unburden himself. But he would not grieve his 
father selfishly; and must bear his trouble alone, as he had 
borne his perplexity for long. The old friend’s daughters, 
whom he had watched from infancy, came next to his own 
children in Mr. Murray’s affection. If he suspected anything 
between Alick and Maud, he had never made a remark; and 
Alick felt it would hardly help him to share his trouble with one 
who would feel it so acutely. So their conversation turned on 
his preparations for departure ; on the friend who was expecting 
him,—an old messmate, and one well known to his father; on 
the country he was about to visit, and the life he should lead 
there. 

“Plenty of hard work Cameron says he has for me, father.” 

“Well, you are fond of hard work, so you will like that.” 

** Very good of you to say so,” returned Alick, affectionately. 
“1 fear I have been idle enough lately. When I see you toil- 
ing away among these rather ungrateful rustics, I feel myself one 
of the laziest loons in the land ;—eh, daddy ? ” 

“ No, my boy, I don’t think you are lazy ; I should have told 
you so if I did. I should be thankful if you could find work you 
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liked in England ; but, as you cannot, I am satisfied you should 
go abroad. This year has been a very happy one forme. You 
have helped me often. And then you have seen more of Ada. 
She was a child when you were last here. Don’t think this 
year wasted, my dear fellow.” 

Alick sighed. What a year it had been to him! His father 
did not know of his wasted love. Well, it was better he never 
should know. 

“Tt is a wonderful country you are going to,” continued 
Mr. Murray ; “and no doubt you will enjoy the life. As to being 
of use, I think we can be of use anywhere. You will meet 
fellow-creatures to help wherever you go; and I do not think 
you will fail them, Alick.” 

“Then you don’t think me a useless fellow,” said Alick, 
smiling. 

**T have never found you so, my boy; and I cannot believe 
that you are one,” returned Mr. Murray, gravely, while his 
hand was laid caressingly on his son’s shoulder. 

“Come out and see me, father,” exclaimed Alick, eagerly. 
“You can easily get six months’ leave; you have not had a 
holiday for so long. And I can pay everything. Wouldn’t you 
enjoy it? Ah, I know you would!” 

Mr. Murray’s pale face flushed, and his eyes caught his son’s 
excitement. 

“Promise me, father,” urged Alick, ‘that you will come in 
the autumn, and miss the winter here, which always knocks you 
up. Mother and Ada could spare you for a few months; and 
you could get a curate.” 

Mr. Murray sighed, and put the pleasure away as he had put 
many without one pang of regret. 

“Tt would never do, my dear boy, I must not begin to 
wander ; it would be a great pleasure, but it cannot be.” 

“Father, you never take any pleasure. I believe the reason 
you will not think of this is, because it would be a pleasure. 
What a selfish fellow I am!” exclaimed Alick, sadly. 

“ Never take any pleasure! My dear Alick, pray, don’t run 
away with such anidea. Why, my life is strewn with pleasures ; 
I should be ungrateful, indeed, if I did not see them. My lot is 
cast in pleasant places.” 

“Father,” said Alick, earnestly, “I will give up going even 
now, if you wish it; you have never said so, but you are so 
utterly unselfish that I know you never would, if you thought 
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my heart was set on it; only say so, and I must and will find 
something palatable to do in England.” 

“‘'No, my dear son,” returned Mr. Murray, gently; “1 
would rather you should do what I know suits you best; an idle 
life for you I could not bear. I have perfect confidence in you ; 
if your mother and sister want you home, I know you will come 
at once. Our thoughts will often be together, and we shall meet 
again in God’s good time, I am not afraid;” and the hands of 
father and son clasped lingeringly, as they parted for the 
night. 































CHAPTER IX. 


“I freighted my bark with the rich and rare, 
Alice of Ormskirk, all for thee ; 
Little I reckoned of cost or care, 
And I launched her out on a summer sea. 
“ A summer sea and a smiling sky, 
Never a ripple, and never a frown ; 
Never a token of shipwreck nigh, 
What did it matter, the bark went down?” 
ANON. 


Auick’s last fortnight passed, each day bringing regret to 
the little household as the hour of parting drew nearer. Mrs. 
Murray watched her son, and, though he bore his trouble 
bravely enough, she guessed it all, and longed to share it with 
him; but she never found an opportunity to speak till she had 
begun to fear it had gone for ever. She sometimes fancied 
Alick avoided her, and the thought gave her exquisite pain. 
He, poor fellow, was sensitively afraid of his mother’s questions, 
his wound was too fresh to bear probing ; and so, perhaps, with- 
out his knowing it, this was really the case. He spent his last 
days much with his father in the cottages in which he had been a 
welcome visitor from childhood. Many a wish for his speedy and 
safe return fell from lips whose rough words rang with hearty 
goodwill and affection; many an old playmate on the village- 
green would willingly have followed the rector’s son into “ foreign 
parts”; and Alick gave more than one promise of sending for 
those who wished to come, when he saw a way clear for their 
prosperity. 

The last evening came, and Mrs. Murray followed her son to 
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his room to ask him some question about his packing. She 
knocked but he did not answer immediately, and when she 
entered the blaze of burning paper in the grate told her what 
had been his occupation; his face was very white and still, and 
there was a look of pain in his eyes, which gave his mother’s 
heart a pang. 

“Only my old diaries, mother,” he said, with an attempt at 
careless unconcern. 

“ Alick, you have told me nothing,” she whispered, reproach- 
fully, “ but you do not think me blind; can you not confide in 
your mother? Nothing has come between us yet, and you are 
going to leave me, perhaps for years.” 

Alick turned and kissed her fondly. ‘ Some troubles are not 
helped by the telling,” he said, sadly. 

“T know Maud has behaved badly, but she is not worthy of 
you, Alick ; you must forget her, and not grieve.” Mrs. Murray 
spoke rather hotly. 

** Maud does not love me as I have loved her, mother; but it 
is hardly fair to blame her for that,” he replied, firmly. ‘I 
have been no doubt very foolish,” he continued ; “ but I am not 
the first man who has been deceived.” 

“ Deceived ! Yes, that is just it, Alick. She allowed you to 
think she loved you, and now she is driving you away.” 

“No, mother! not that; I am going away of my own free 
will, because ”? and his voice trembled. “Iam weak and 
selfish.”’ 

“ No, you are not, Alick; I will not have you say so.” 

“Yes, mother, weak and selfish; if I were strong I should 
stay on here in England, but I feel.as if I must go and forget 
myself. I have loved her so long,” he added dreamily. 

“T wish you to go, Alick; you are wise to go, but you will 
not be reckless and careless of your life ; you know how precious 
you are to us.” And the mother’s tears fell in spite of her 
efforts to restrain them. She was a brave woman, and seldom 
betrayed anxiety for those she loved. 

Alick was deeply moved. 

“T am not such a poor wretch as that, I hope,”’ he exclaimed, 
throwing his arm round her. « “ I will take all care of myself for 
your sake, mother darling. I will not go even now if you bid 
me stay ; I find it very hard to leave you; tell me which I shall 
do.” 


“Go, my son, certainly,” replied Mrs. Murray, controlling 
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her emotion. ‘ You will come back in a few years, please God, 
ready for a new iife in England. I am glad for you to go,” she 
added, cheerfully. ‘ You will enjoy being with Cameron; he is 
a good friend, and one I shall like you to be with.” 

“ Poor old Cameron! He is indeed a good fellow, and will 
do me all the good in the world,” exclaimed Alick, heartily. 
“T shall have a warm welcome, you may be sure, mother, and 
he really wants me, you know, which is a great satisfaction.” 

Mother and son talked over the future for some time, till 
everything seemed brighter to both; they had so much to say, 
now that the spell of silence was broken between them, that they 
did not separate till morning was far advanced, and Alick’s last 
words were so cheerful that his mother felt a load was lifted 
from her heart. 

The lovely little valley looked radiant in the early sunlight, 
when Alick Murray took leave of those he loved so fondly. 
Many a time had he left it, but never so regretfully. “I am 
growing old,” he thought, with a sigh, “and these partings 
come harder.” 

He looked often and lingeringly at the Hall, which, standing 
with its shutters shut, seemed cold, silent, and unfeeling. He 
never remembered setting off before without a good-by from 
Maud ; and he could not help glancing often at her window, as 
if he half-expected the beautiful face to appear, and give him a 
last farewell. 

He had a long drive to the station, and had begged his 
father not to come with him ; then, at the last moment, when it 
was too late, regretted his not doing so. 

“I never felt so utterly miserable at leaving them,” was the 
burden of his thoughts, as the train carried him at express speed 
to Liverpool. When he reached that crowded port his pulse 
beat faster ; the noise around him, the rush, the whirl, brought 
new life into his veins, and he began to feel that, after all, he 
was not broken-hearted, and that his old wandering life still had 
a strange attraction for him. 

Passing a print-shop, he stopped abruptly. In the window 
was a photograph of a water-dog with a wild-duck in his mouth, 
standing among the reeds, proud and life-like. ‘“ Poor little 
Lilian !” he murmured, as he turned impulsively into the shop. 
The photograph was soon bought, packed up, and directed ; 
and then he went in search of the post-office. This little episode 
gave him many pleasant thoughts, and, though he did not re- 
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cognise the fact, he was by no means amiserable man ‘when he 
went on board that night. One of his first thoughts the next 
morning was of Lilian. He fancied her opening the roll won- 
deringly in the quaint old breakfast-room at Treer, and could 
almost hear her childish cry of delight, at recognising what was 
a very good likeness of her dead favourite. Whether Lilian 
would think of the donor was a question that did not trouble him. 

Alick was on deck in time to watch the shores of England 
fading in the dim distance. 

“Glad to have you on board, Mr. Murray,” said the second 
officer, who was an old acquaintance. 

“Thank you,” he replied, trying in vain to analyse his own 
feelings, and thinking sadly of the rapture with which he had 
hailed the first sight of land a year ago. 

“ Old England never looks better than when we are leaving 
her, does she, sir?” pursued the sailor. ‘ What is it the poet 
says? ‘England, with all thy faults, I love thee still!’ I fancy 
that is what you are thinking just now, isn’t it?” 

Alick smiled, almost against his will, at the frank, good- 
natured curiosity of his old acquaintance. 

“ Well, really, Mr. Martin, I don’t think I ever blame the 
dear old country ; the fault lies with one’s self, or with other 
people, I imagine, when one gets tired of her. I am a bird of 
passage, as you know, and I suppose have to thank myself for 
the fact. I have been always told the rolling stone gathers no 
moss.” 

Mr. Martin laughed, and hurried away to his duties, leaving 
Alick to his thoughts. And they wandered away first to Mand, 
and he pictured her, pretty accurately, beginning another day 
of London life. Would she give him a thought? He liked to 
think it possible; and then, feeling impatient with himself, he 
travelled back, in fancy, to his quiet village home, and saw his 
father, mother, and sister kneeling in prayer for him, and the 
thought brought some peace. 

It was a gusty morning, and he watched the good ship as she 
rushed through the dark waters, with a cruel feeling of impatient 
disappointment crushing out his old self. As she breasted the 
waters, he felt he was breasting his fate ; but everything looked 
dark and bitter, and when, later in the day, the sun burst forth 
with unexpected brilliancy, its brightness only seemed to mock 
him, and he felt a grim kind of pleasure when the clouds came 


up again. 
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Hour after hour he walked up and down restlessly, almost 
enjoying the knowledge that he might now be as miserable'as 
he liked. He hardly spoke to any one all the day, and the other 
passengers were mostly sea-sick, so he had the deck to himself. 
Up and down he walked, his eyes seldom leaving the expanse 
of grey waters round him, and his heart full of tumultuous, 
passionate regrets. 

On a bench sat a little child,—a poor, motherless, friendless 
little fellow of seven, who, being in delicate health, had been 
sent out in the captain’s care to join his father in ‘South 
America. 

Life looked dark enough just then to the poor little lonely 
waif, who had long ago sobbed himself into a state of voiceless 
misery. Mournfully, helplessly, the child’s eyes followed the 
strong man as be walked up and down, and into the child’s heart 
came a strange feeling of companionship. Once Alick crossed 
over to the other side of the vessel; the child’s look of painful 
anxiety followed him, though he did not notice it, nor the little 
sigh of relief with which his return was greeted. 

The evening was closing in, and still Alick paced up and 
down, trying to stamp out as best he might the day-dreams of 
the last ten years, and still the little boy’s eyes followed him 
anxiously ; the steward had brought him to this bench, and he 
was far too weak and frightened to move of his own accord. 

Alick was so engrossed in his own thoughts that he had been 
hardly aware of the boy’s presence, till he accidentally met the 
imploring gaze of the sad blue eyes, and then he knew in- 
stinctively how patiently they had been following him. 

““What a selfish brute I am, after all!” The words came 
indignantly, remorsefully to his lips, and a minute after his 
strong arm was round the little lad, and he had lifted him to his 
knee, while his voice in its tenderness sounded to the forlorn 
child as the voice of an angel. 

It did not take long to establish a friendship between them, 
and the child clung to him for the rest of the voyage, and found 
in him the friend he sorely needed. It would be hard to say, 
indeed, which valued the other most before they parted; the 
little child in his weakness who had found the strength he 
wanted, or the strong man who prayed to be kept as a ‘little 
child, while the clinging clasp of the small hand, and the almost 
adoring love which had come unsought for, filled his heart with 
unwonted humility. 

















THE GIRL IN GREY: A ROMANCE OF 
GOODWOOD. 


PROPOSE to recount an incident that occurred to me not 
many years ago at far-famed Goodwood. By way of 
preface, let me say that the story I have to tell is 
a very personal one,—one of those in which the 

. ae egotistical part of speech largely predominates. 
Possibly this is an unnecessary admission: perhaps 

it would have been better had I refrained from dwelling on a fact 
which, after all, will be self-evident enough as I proceed. But 
in the face of the old German proverb, ‘‘ Der Esel fingt immer 
mit mir an,” I am, owing to the careful teachings of a devoted 
mother, and a sincere admiration for everything that is candid, 
inclined to be explicit and straightforward. This, I know, is 

an unusual concession in the way of honesty of purpose; but I 

pride myself on my love of truth and the practice of the precepts 

of Aristotle, and will offer no further excuses. After all, though, 
why should not a man talk about himself? Itis seldom enough, 
in all conscience, that he gets hold of a subject he understands 
so well. Is-not this demonstrated by the autobiographists, who 
make vast fortunes out of the personal pronoun? Ah me! to be 
able to publish one’s own authentic life,—to tell flattering lies of 
oneself, so as to prevent others from telling disparaging truths ! 

Is it possible to conceive of anything more delightful ? 

But to the point. Like many another of moderate indepen- 
dence, the sport of horse-racing has a good deal of fascination 
forme. Unlike the gentleman in “ London Assurance,” I was 
not born in the saddle, however, nor am I profoundly versed in 
turf lore, unless I make an exception in favour of its proverbial 
uncertainty: and I flatter myself I know as much about that as 
most people. Inshort, I have a penchant for the thing and all its 
mysterious surroundings, and indulge it whenever my means or 
circumstances permit. 
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Once then (I was, of course, a bachelor at the time), fortune 
having been propitious, I determined to exploit Goodwood 
during the race-week. The day arrived, and with it weather 
such as, in this land of ours, one gets only by instalments, 
and instalments which are anything but periodical. Perhaps 
I had to thank myself in great measure, for the perfect day, 
its sapphire sky, its genial warmth and leafy splendour; for 
every night for a month previous had I, with might and main, 
prayed for it. One cannot do more. Weather is not to be 
bought or borrowed, or even stolen, and,—well, as I have already 
said, I was carefully brought up and am of a trustful disposition. 

I went, accompanied by a host of other sportsmen, by train 
to Chichester. There, amid the crowd of vehicles and eager 
horde of pleasure-seekers, I was soon deeply engaged in 
bargaining with a flyman for a drive to the course. The sun 
poured down upon my upturned face, the fine white dust, stirred 
up by the feet of countless horses and human beings, rose all 
around, penetrating my clothing and filling my lungs as I 
sturdily declined to pay a king’s ransom for half an hour’s jolt 
in a rickety chaise, drawn by a valetudinarian quadruped which 
must have come over with the Conqueror, if not earlier. Its 
owner would not meet me in the question of terms; but as his 
was the shabbiest cab I could see, I kept up the financial 
discussion in the hope that presently all the other conveyances 
would be engaged and I should triumph over his cupidity. So 
the wrangle proceeded, when a hand was laid on my shoulder and 
a cheery voice accosted me. 

“Hallo, Henderson, my boy! What’s the matter ? ” 

My name is Henderson,—Hanwell Henderson,—that of the 
speaker Dicksey. Harry Dicksey and I were friends of a few 
months’ standing. We met occasionally at various congenial 
resorts in town, and were, besides, members of the same club. 
Dicksey was, to all appearance, no end of a swell. He wore the 
shiniest of hats, the neatest of boots, and, judging by his gar- 
ments generally, must have been his tailor’s pride and joy. He 
was, moreover, a nice-looking patriarch of two-and-twenty sum- 
mers, and the pleasantest companion in the world. I was in 
the habit of laughing at Dicksey a good deal; but I liked him 
all the same. 

Before I could explain my troubles with the Jehu he dragged 


me off, pushed me into an open cab, jumped in after me, and 
away we went. 
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“IT wonder I didn’t see you before the train started,” he 
began, breathlessly ; ‘but there was such a deuce of a crowd. 
Whew ! how hot it is. You’re all alone, I suppose? Well, I can 
give you some lunch. My people have a drag on the course. 
There’s room for you, for I was to bring down a man with me, 
and he hasn’t turned up. Do you know any winners ?” 

“‘ Well, I fancy Monotone for the Stakes,” I replied. 

“Not a chance, my boy. Why, she’s off her feed, cast a 
shoe this morning, and hasn’t galloped for a week. I had it 
from a man whose wife has friends at Middleham, whose groom 
is second cousin to the trainer’s head lad. Now, if you want 
to know a real good thing, back Jaguar (this in a very con- 
fidential tone); I know his owner; they tried him by moon- 
light ” 

*“ What! the owner ?” 

** No; the horse.” 

“Oh! Beg pardon. Well, they tried him by moonlight. 
Alone?” 

‘Oh, all right; you’ll see !” he continued in an injured tone. 
** Only don’t say afterwards that I didn’t tell you.” 

** No, I won’t do that. But, I say, Dicksey, I don’t know 
your people. Won’t they find me in the way ?” 

“Not a bit, laddie. You’re just the sort of child they want. 
Get up sweeps; bet gloves with the girls. By Jove! it’s lucky 
I met you.” 

That was Dicksey all over. I was between five and ten 
years his senior, yet he addressed me as “ laddie”’ and “ child.” 
He’d have treated Methuselah with the same levity. His 
suggestion of betting gloves with “the girls” was likewise an 
unattractive one. 

I knew what that meant. An utter disregard of arithmetic 
and probity, and violation of the first law of betting on the part 
of the lady. “‘ There must be a possibility to win when the bet is 
made,” says the Jockey Club; but they forgot to take into con- 
sideration that with lady speculators it is “ heads, I win ; tails, 
you lose.” However, sixteen buttons were going out of fashion, 
I would take my chance. 

When we got to the course we went over to the enclosure, 
where Dicksey’s people occupied a noble drag close to the 
rails. 

“ Here they are !” cried the youngster, as soonas he caught 
sight of them. ‘‘ Come on.” 
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“ Why, Harry ; we almost gave you up,” said his father, as 
we ranged alongside. 

“Yes; awful crush at Chichester,” replied Dicksey, junior. 
“T say, mater, let me introduce my friend, Mr. Henderson. 
Jump up, my chicken. Take care of him, governor, he’s a 
regular turf-guide. Weatherby at five stone seven. See you 
again directly, I’m off to the paddock to hunt up Jaguar,” and 
he was gone. 

With my accustomed modesty I may, at once, say that I had 
my doubts about the reception awaiting me. To be suddenly 
foisted on a party, all the members of which are utterly unknown 
to you, is more often than not unsatisfactory for all parties. The 
stranger is apt to figure as the spectre at the feast and to suffer 
from géne in proportion to the quality of the welcome accorded 
him. For my part, 1 was quite’ ready to face hospitality of a 
polite and chilling description, and, if necessary, to make early 
devoirs to my hostess and depart. Judge then of my delight 
when Dicksey pére, with a hearty grasp, helped me up to the roof 
of his coach, and with a beaming countenance, bid me welcome. 

“Delighted to see you, my dear fellow,” he said. ‘ Make 
yourself at home; there’s a place for you here all day.” 

“We have heard so much about you from dear Harry, you 
know,” smiled Mrs. Dicksey, as she gave me her hand. 

Considering that ‘‘ Dear Harry” was probably ignorant of 
my Christian name, and had not known of my existence six 
months previously, I thought this a remarkable instance of the 
rapid growth of friendship. But Mrs. Dicksey gave me no time 
to reflect on the suddenness of her son’s liking for me. 

“Flora dear,” she continued, addressing some one behind 
me, “ Harry’s friend, Mr. Henderson—my daughter. I turned 
and oh! what a look met mine. Oh! what a rosy flush there 
was on the sweet face as Miss Dicksey extended a tiny gloved 
hand towards me and murmured some few pleasant words of 
welcome. She was dressed in grey Indian silk, trimmed with 
silver embroidery, her gloves were grey, and a diaphanous 
parasol of the same tint shed a wonderful ambient lustre over 
her. In reality, I believe it was a halo; but I am not certain. 

Some other introductions followed; but my recollection is 
vague concerning them. One look, such as the beautiful Flora 
gave me, was enough to make a man forget whole legions of 
friends. If all the other men on the coach had fallen off and 
broken their necks during my first five minutes on it, I do not 
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think I should have remarked the occurrence. For three parts 
of that day I was in Paradise. 

As I have said, I am a modest man; but I am not a bashful 
one. Moreover, when I am interested in anything I can talk to 
some end. It is a masculine virtue, possibly. I believe (to 
speak modestly again) I made myself agreeable to my fair 
companion. Enough that her manner towards me created such 
an impression and led me to excel myself in polished phrase and 
apt allusion. I had basked but five minutes in the radiance 
surrounding the divine Flora when her father leant forward and 
distracted my attention. 

“ Now, Henderson,” he said, with a knowing look, “ what’s 
the tip for the first race ? ” 

He held out his card, and I, seeing that my opinion was 
courted, took it and pondered over the entries. 

“ Um—ah, I should fancy Tinkle-tum has a chance at the 
weights,” I said in tones which a man would assume when about 
to predict an eclipse of the sun, or guess the height of a church 
spire; though never before having heard the name of the horse, 
T admit I had no faith to speak of in my prediction. 

Much to my surprise, however, every one showed an over- 
whelming interest in my words. The other men appeared to 
attach great significance to my carefully-worded prophecy, 
hastily making notes against the name of Tinkle-tum. A 
knowing wink passed between the grooms. Mr. Dicksey him- 
self ejaculated an “ah!” full of meaning. 

“IT suppose you will go into the ring to put a trifle on,” he 
said. 

“N—o,” I replied, looking at Flora; “ I’m in no hurry.” 

“Well, there’s Clavering about to do so. Here, back 
Tinkle-tum for a tenner for me, Clavering, will you? You'd 
like half of that, Henderson, eh ?” 

Now, five shillings, or on special occasions, half a sovereign 
is the extent of my speculations. As for risking a five-pound 
note, and on a horse of my own idiotic choice, moreover, it was 
more than I had bargained for. However, I did not like to 
refuse : it would have appeared odd had I done so: so I signified 
my consent with as much unconcern as I could assume. 

“ How nice it must be always to know what is going to win,” 
said Flora. “I suppose you get rather tired of it though, some- 
times.” 

Oh, my prophetic soul! This then was the sort of reputation 
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that, in some extraordinary manner, had preceded my intro- 
duction to the Dickseys. But where was the villain who had 
slandered me? Who was he? Why had he——? But it was 
no use making guesses, I never answered a conundrum in my 
life. However, a prophet is not without honour, save in his own 
country, and as I was not in my own country, but in that of his 
Grace the Duke of Richmond, I thought I might as well hold on 
to the character attributed to me, at least for the present. So 
I answered carelessly :-— 

“ You give me credit for too much infallibility, Miss Dicksey- 
I don’t win always. Shall we have a little bet to prove the 
exception ?”’ 

“T must back Tinkle-tum, then,” she laughed. 

“Very well, I lay you the odds to half a dozen pairs of 
gloves,” I said, and booked the wager. 

This was plunging witha vengeance. Involuntarily my hand 
sought my waistcoat-pocket, where, five or six sovereigns, all I 
possessed, lay hidden, and a sigh escaped me as I dwelt on my 
insane recklessness. 

The horses now came filing out of the paddock. 

Simultaneously Clavering and the rest returned with the 
news that they had backed Tinkle-tum at eight to one. 

“There he is, Flo, the chestnut with the jockey in blue and 
white,” cried Mr. Dicksey, with glasses raised. 

“Oh! how pretty!” exclaimed his daughter. “I do hope 
he will win ; though I am sure he will if you say so,” she added 
to me. 

I was too sick at heart to reply. All I could do was to watch 
the horses go down to the post, and pray, much as Bonner 
prayed when he was at the stake. 

The time taken up by three false starts did not tend to abate 
the anxiety that consumed me. My reputation, and my money 
were at stake. Should I lose, scorn, humiliation and ruin would 
be my portion. At last, the well-known cry, ‘They’re off!” 
issuing from a thousand throats heralded the start. The din 
from stand and ring dropped to a subdued murmur. The bell 
tolled out a funeral dirge and I sat down behind the group on 
the coach and covertly wiped the perspiration from my clammy 
brow. Presently, the roar of the multitude increased as the 
field neared the post. A blur of prismatic hues, a quarter of a 
mile away, was all I saw. Second by second the horses came 
on, the colours better defined. They reached the bell, thundered 
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onward to the surging stand, and then one horse, his jockey clad 
in blue and white singled himself out, came right away and 
flashed past the post three lengths ahead of all the rest. 
Tinkle-tum had won ! 

I was coolly lighting a cigarette, when Flora Dicksey, with 
bright eyes and heightened colour, turned to me with a look 
that spoke of gladness—and gloves. 

“That is four dozen I owe you, Miss Dicksey,’”’ I said. 
“Sixes? and the colour?” 

“ Oh grey, of course,” she blushed. 

“ My favourite tint,” I replied, with intention, giving her an 
admiring glance. 

“Yes,” broke in Mr. Dicksey, smiling all over; “ grey, of 
course. Good luck to it! We’ve begun well, thanks to you, 
Henderson. Forty pounds apiece. What glorious weather it is 
by Jove!” 

Five minutes later I was cramming eight crisp five pound 
notes into my pocket and receiving the thanks of everybody for 
taking them. 

“You must come north with us next month, Henderson,” 
said my host presently. “That is, if you can put up with 
moderate shooting. You are rather above our form I know; 
but you must not mind that.” 

I was a crack shot now, according to him. I wondered what 
next he would attribute to me. As I accepted I caught Mrs. 
Dicksey’s eye, and moved to the seat at her side. 

“ T want to speak to you, about Harry,” she began confi- 
dentially. ‘He values your opinion so highly that I know he 
will be guided by what you advise. Regarding this so-called 
engagement of his, don’t you think he is too young to 
marry ?” 

Of course I had no idea of what she referred to; but I was 
used to being out of my depth by this time, so I guardedly 
answered :— 

“Does his father object to the match? ” 

“ Naturally, and although I am devoted to my boy, I think 
he is throwing himself away; besides I know nothing of the 
lady.” 

That was fortunate. She knew no more than I did then. 

“Why not send him away for a few months, Brighton, 
Boulogne, or—Jerusalem, for instance,” I suggested. 

“But he won’t go. His father wants him to spend a few 
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years in New Zealand in the hope that he may forget her; but 
itis no use; he refuses.” 

Perhaps the North Pole might have had the desired effect ; 
but I refrained from advising a tour in that direction. Harry 
might get to hear of it. 

“You and Flora are the only ones to whom he will listen,” 
she continued. ‘“‘ Do try to break him of his infatuation.” 

“T will,” I replied quickly, giad of the opportunity to return 
to her daughter’s side. “That is, if Miss Dicksey will not mind 
discussing a family matter with me.” 

“Oh, I do not fancy Flora will have any objection. What 
do you think of her ?” she asked with a demure smile. 

“T think—I think your daughter is far too charming to be 
a strong advocate against matrimony,” I hazarded, rising. 

“Oh, we were prepared to find you prejudiced in her 
favour,” she laughed. “ But think of my boy a little.” 

My next few minutes were divided between Flora and in cast- 
ing a horoscope on the second race. I need not tell the story of 
the latter. It is sufficient to say that the horse I chose insisted 
on emulating Tinkle-tum’s success and that I won more 
money, and lost more gloves to Miss Dicksey. We adjourned 
to the lawn for lunch. The meal was sumptuous, the champagne 
of a crii that made one wish for a throat like unto a cameleopard’s. 
Royalty was within sight, a duchess sat within three inches of 
me (I touched heronce). Mr. Dicksey himself insisted on filling 
my glass. Clavering quietly informed me that if I would 
supply the brains, he would find the money to start a racing 
stud. Yet these things did not render me arrogant. With 
Flora beside me, daintily munching prawns en aspic and sipping 
nectar (1874) ,and with Flora’s mamma smiling approvingly on my 
suit, I heeded not the slavish attentions one and all were bestow ng 
on me. Luncheon finished, Miss Dicksey and I strolled about 
deeply engaged in sweet converse. By this time I understood 
that I was expected to figure as her suitor. When I have a 
duty to perform, I like to discharge it to the best of my power. 
I did not shirk my responsibility in this case, I strained every 
nerve to effect it. I believe it was not until after I had 
feelingly delivered Claude Melnotte’s lines to Pauline that I 
said one word about Harry Dicksey and then, as Flora seemed 
to resent the change of conversation, I did not pursue it. Before 
we returned to the drag I had feelingly discussed my views 
concerning Petrarch and Laura. Flora had given me her 
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heartfelt impressions of Abelard and Heloise, and told me the 
names of her favourite authors, heroes, occupations and flowers. 
In return I had interested her in a narration of my ethical, 
artistic, and social views, my aspirations and my failings. We 
struck every chord in the sentimental gamut and were both very 
thirsty. Flora expressed a desire to go into the paddock, where 
we looked on while the horses were being saddled for the next 
race. One animal, a handsome chestnut, especially took her 
fancy. Fortunately I overheard its name mentioned. 

“That is Jaguar,” I said, as if I had known him since he 
was foaled. 

“Really!” she cried. ‘Iam so glad we came in. May I 
pat his neck?” 

“Oh, certainly,” I replied. ‘ By all means.” 

As far as I was concerned she might have runa pin into him. 
It would have made no earthly difference to me. 

She stepped forward and with the most becoming blush in 
the world, stroked the horse’s shining coat. 

“What a beautiful creature,” she murmured. “ He will 
win, I know.” 

A little, weak-eyed dandy, standing by the horse’s head 
talking to the lad who held him, grinned and lifted his hat as 
we turned away. I remember feeling annoyed at this attention. 
I have often wished since that I had resented it more forcibly. 

When we joined the others I noticed Mr. Dicksey whisper 
something to his better half which seemed to amuse the good 
lady, though there was a dimness in her eyes and a quiver on 
her lip a moment afterwards. Flora saw the look and cast 
down her eyes, thereby losing the rapture she should have read 
in mine. 

“Here you are at last,” called Mr. Dicksey. ‘‘ And time, 
too. Can’t do without you now, my dear fellow.” 

“ What is it ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh, come now, that won’t do! You don’t think we should 
have backed anything until you returned. What about Jaguar?” 
he whispered. 

“Qh, he’s running, I believe. At least, the papers say so.” 

To my astonishment he burst into a fit of immoderate 


laughter. 
‘Oh, that’s good! Upon niy word! Splendid! Did you 
hear that, you fellows? Here’s Henderson ” Here his 





amusement made him crimson in the face, and I thought he 
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would have broken a blood-vessel. ‘‘Here’s Henderson tells 
me the papers say Jaguar will run for the Stakes. Isn’t hea 
wag?” 

At this they all shouted with laughter, while I wondered 
what the joke could be. Was Mr. Dicksey liable to sudden fits 
of insanity? If so, I should hesitate to ally myself with a 
member of his family. Flora was very charming, but—— I 
looked at her mother with an inquiring glance. 

“Don’t be annoyed with him,” she said, “it’s only his 
2? 

“ Well, well,” said her husband, wiping his eyes. “ Are you 
not going to see Jaguar saddled ? ” 

“No; we’ve just come from the paddock. The horse is all 
right, I believe.” 

“ Mr. Henderson let me pat his neck. He is a darling!” 
said Flora, enthusiastically. 

“Did he, really! I hope you found it a pleasant sensa- 
tion, Henderson,”’ chuckled her father, making the others all 
snigger. 

“Qh, you know I mean the horse,” cried Flora, blushing. 
* Don’t be absurd, papa.” 

“They are backing Jaguar at five to one. I’ve taken two 
hundred to forty,” said Clavering, who fortunately came up at 
this moment. “I suppose you all want some of it.” 

“ Henderson will have half,” said Mr. Dicksey. ‘Can you 
spare me fifty to ten?” 

“ All right,” said the other, “the rest will do for me. 
They’re coming out of the paddock now.” 

They one and all turned to look, I with them. Second in 
the parade was the chestnut, his jockey in grey and silver. The 
pattern of the braiding seemed familiar to me. Instantly T 
remembered why; and my eyes fell upon Flora. She seemed to 
have divined my thoughts, and shyly met my look. 

“Do you not like the colours I wear?” she asked, with a 
suspicion of embarrassment. 

“Like them!” I echoed ; “they are divine. But have you 
not imitated the pattern on that jacket ?” 

“Yes. You do not mind?” 

Of course, I did not mind, and I said so; but, for all that, I 
could not understand why she should ask such a question. 

** You must give me a chance to lose some of my gloves to 
you,” she continued. 
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“T would rather stake something on the hand,” I| replied in 
an undertone. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, averting her head. 

“ That we bet for love this time. May I book the wager?” 

“‘T suppose so,” she murmured. Then, as an afterthought, 
“You understand these things better than I.” 

“ What’s his weight, Henderson ?”’ demanded Mr. Dicksey, 
interrupting this pleasant téte-a-téte. 

“JT don’t know and I don’t care,” I replied. ‘‘ But Jaguar 
wins for a thousand. I’ve got a bigger stake on him than I’ve 
ever risked before, and I’m bound to win.” 

I was excited: the others caught my enthusiasm. ‘ Good 
luck to the grey and silver,” cried Mr. Dicksey. ‘I wonder if 
Harry is ‘ on.’ ” 

“Yes, I know he is,” I said. We were talking about Jaguar 
on our way from Chichester. 

“‘ That’s all right, then. Now let’s watch the race. It’s sure 
to be a good one.” We watched, speaking very little. Through 
my glasses I saw the “ field” marshalled, the starter facing them 
red flag in hand. It dropped, and simultaneously the horses in 
line bounded away. On they came, gradually lengthening out 
until I could discern the grey jacket with only two others in 
front of him. Half, three-quarters, a mile they went thus, 
when a hand touched my sleeve, and Flora’s voice whispered, 
“Ts he winning ?” 

“T cannot say yet,”’ I replied in the same low tone. “ Doyou 
desire he may ?” 

She nodded affirmatively. 

“Tf I win,” I said anxiously, ‘1 must exact payment. Are 
you prepared for such a result ? ” 

“If you insist upon it,” she whispered. 

A babel of cries filled the air. The horses were approaching. 
Under cover of the excitement I took her little hand in mine, 
and once more watched the race. 

Up the straight two horses struggle, a chestnut and a black. 
A crimson jacket anda grey. “The favourite wins!” “ The 
favourite! ” yell the crowd. The crimson forges ahead. He is 
@ length to the good, and only twenty more to the winning-post. 
But with a rattle the chestnut comes up, catches him, out-paces 
him, and with whip plied hard the jeckey in grey and silver, 
amid mighty shouts of “ Jaguar! Jaguar!” passes the post a 
winner by a neck! 
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“Thad won! The handsomest girl on the course wasmine. My 
affianced wife. Congratulations were showered on me by every 
one. I shook hands until my arm ached. Only Flora was 
silent. 

** Have you nothing to say to me, Flora?” I asked, as soon 
as an opport unity offered. 

“‘ What shall I say? That I am glad you have won?” 

** Say you are glad you have lost,” I suggested. 

“ But I have not,” she smiled. 

“Not lost! Ah, you count me for something, then ? ” 

**T suppose I must.” 

I do not intend to chronicle more of what passed between us. 
It is unnecessary, I fancy, and, as things turned out, it would 
only recall a depth of sad regret were I to do so. 

Once more I pocketed a neat bundle of bank-notes. Again 
I had to listen to oft-repeated thanks and many compliments on 
my astonishing faculty for prediction. The faces around me 
shone with pleasure unalloyed. The brilliant scene, the glorious 
weather, the money in my pocket, the light in Flora’s eyes, the 
passing loving cup, all helped to fill me with sensations, new 
and exhilarating, such as I had never, until that moment, 
experienced. It was a taste of Paradise—a taste, the merest 
glimpse—and that was all. 

A voice, which I instantly recognised as that of Harry 
Dicksey, hailed us. I leant over and looked below. He was 
calling to his father, and with him was the weak-eyed little 
dandy who had lifted his hat to Flora in the paddock. 

“Have you any room up there?” Harry was saying, as he 
mounted. “I’ve found him at last. Here, governor, give 
Anderson a hand, will you?” 

Mr. Dicksey did as requested, dragging the owner of the 
weak eyes up to the roof, where he collapsed in a heap at 
Mrs. Dicksey’s feet. 

“A glass of champagne for the owner of Jaguar,” con- 
tinued the youngster, handing it to the little man. “ Mr. 
Anderson, my mother; my sister, Flora, wears your colours, 
you see. Why, what’s the matter?” 

He might well ask. No sooner had he uttered the name 
of the horse and introduced his friend as its owner than 
incredulous and dumbfounded looks met him on all sides. 
Flora, pale and trembling, stared first at the stranger, then at 
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me. All the merriment died out of her father’s face. No one 
spoke. 

Haven’t you had a trifle too much refreshment, Harry?” at 
last, asked Mr. Dicksey severely. “Or do you forget that 
you introduced Mr. Henderson to us hours ago ?” 

“Bless your soul, no!” said his son. “I don’t forget it. 
But what has that to do with Anderson? There he is, the 
conquering hero, only too glad to leave Jaguar and his trainer 
to make your acquaintance.” 

“T fancy there is some mistake somewhere; can you spare me 
afew minutes ?” said Mr. Dicksey, turning to me, and preparing 
to descend. 

I bowed and rose to follow him, a feeling of chill surrounding 
the regions of my heart, as at some impending disaster. I too 
had quickly perceived that something was wrong. The reason 
for the unmerited credit that had attached to my opinions, the 
unusual attentions I had received, Mrs. Dicksey’s confidences, 
Flora’s preference, all these things required explanation. Words 
and scraps of conversations that, earlier in the day, had carried no 
meaning to my ears, now assumed shape and intelligibility. Above 
all, the similarity of name between myself and the stranger was a 
coincidence that disquieted me, and capped the edifice of doubt 
and uncertainty that I felt was crumbling over my devoted head. 

“In the first place,” began my host, when we had moved a 
little distance from the drag, “ in the first place, may I ask 
how you spell your name?” 

I waded through the letters that compose the three syllables 
from H to N. 

‘* And your Christian name is not Hector ?” 

‘No; it is Hanwell.” 

“Ah! Your sponsors were judicious people, I should fancy,” 
he sneered. ‘“ Are you allowed about alone ?” 

“It depends on the company Iam in. If they are harmless.”” 

“‘ That will do,” he interrupted. ‘You do not presume to 
own Jaguar, I suppose ‘”’ 

“‘T never said that I did.” 

“ But you allowed us to imagine as much. And now, pray, 
tell me, have you twenty thousand acres in Yorkshire and an 
income of as many pounds?” 

“IT am sorry to say neither my landed property nor my 
income quite reaches that figure.” 
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“ Have you led my daughter to fancy that you are a man of 
wealth ? ” 

“Well, I owe her fourteen and a half dozen of gloves.” 

“Tn other words,” he continued, irritably. You liave paid 
her a great deal of attention. Have you any reason to believe 
she thinks favourably of you?” 

“JT cannot say, but she has promised to marry me.” 

I owed him that one. He fell back a step and glared 
at me. 

“ Are you speaking the truth?” he inquired. 

“The simple fact,” I answered quietly. 

“Do you propose to hold her to that engagement ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly, unless she rescinds her promise.” 

“Look here, sir. What is your figure ?” 

Failing to see his meaning, I did not reply for a moment. 

“T mean, how much will you take,” he continued, “ to forego 
that promise ?” 

“You forget yourself, Mr. Dicksey,” I said, indignantly. 

“ Tut-tut ; now, look here, my friend. My daughter has 
been mistaking you for a wealthy landowner with a name so 
like your own, that the difference in pronouncing it escaped the 
notice of all of us. She is the last girl in the world to 
marry a poor man; she looks for position and luxury. You 
cannot give her these, you say; therefore, now that she sees her 
mistake, her manner will change. You cannot, as a gentleman, 
bring a breach of promise against her. Had not this matter 
better be settled entirely between ourselves? Give me your 
address and I will write you on the subject.” 

I felt he was speaking the truth about his daughter. Then 
she was far from what my poetic fancy had imagined. A 
scheming, worldly girl; one of those who will act a part for a 


certain price. Yes, he was right. I would be guided by him 
in this matter. 





“‘T do not think matters would be improved by your re- 
turning to my party,” he said, when he had entered my address 
in his pocket-book. “So far you have had a lucky day. Take 
my advice and make the most of it elsewhere. You shall hear 
from me in the course of a day or two.”” He nodded and moved 
away, leaving me to ponder on my position. 

““Good-by, Flora,” I murmured. “ Adieu, my pretty grey 
dove. May you be as happy with your Hector as you would 
have been with your Hanwell. Farewell, for ever!” 
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Then I walked off in the opposite direction, a blighted being. 
Let no one, however, disparage my brief infatuation, nor blame 
me for my blindness. They are faults that are akin to virtues. 
He who has passed through life without having known love, has 
had no summer in his existence ; his heart is as a flowering plant 
which hath never bloomed, never given nor received pleasure. 

I backed two more winners before I left the course, and 
drowned dull care in superior gooseberry champagne at inter- 
vals. I was a richer man by two hundred and fifty odd pounds 
when I returned to town. Three days later I received a 
letter from Mr. Dicksey. He began by apologising for his, per- 
haps, unnecessary harshness at our brief interview, excusing 
himself on the ground of momentary excitement. Now, after 
consideration, he wished to admit that I had been more sinned 
against than sinning, and if he could make some return for his 
hasty behaviour, do something to allay my disappointment, I 
might command him, &c. &c. To this I politely replied that 
his apologies were acceptable to me, but that his proffered help 
was not. A line from his daughter, I added, would be more 
welcome and satisfactory than anything else he could suggest. 
Sooner than I expected I received the few words I craved. 
They ran thus :— 

“Please let me thank you for the parcel of gloves which 
came to hand the day before yesterday. They fit admirably. 
I understand you have scratched our bet on the Stakes. I 
think, under the circumstances, it was as well to do so, for 
I am afraid that, had it stood, I should not have been in a 
position to ‘settle.’ Regretting we shall not see you this 
autumn in Scotland, and with kind regards,— Believe me, 
sincerely yours, Flora Dicksey.”’ 

Years and events that have passed since I received that note 
have placed me in a “position to settle.” Iam married to 
Emily now. She is a model wife, with a neat style in dress, 
and I have no doubt would look exceedingly well in grey and 
silver. 

ARMIGER BaRczINskyY. 
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S¥ BOUT eleven o’clock one lovely spring 
NSS morning nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, the Empress Eugénie was standing 
by the open window of that room in the 
Tuileries which looks on the garden, at 
: that time reserved for the use of the 
Imperial family. The little Prince was playing 
there, and it was a pretty sight to see the proud 
loving glances with which the beautiful young 
mother followed the movements of her only son, the 
Child of France, upon whom so many hopes were centred. At 
that moment, as she stood there, it would have seemed as if the 
Empress might have claimed the palm as the one upon whom 
the gods had lavished their most precious gifts; in the heyday 
of beauty, health, and youth ; the wife and chosen counsellor of 
a powerful sovereign; the mother of a child whom she wor- 
shipped; the favoured daughter of the Church; surrounded by 
a court of which the elegant splendour was the envy of Europe, 
what wish could she have ungratified? Polycrates’s Egyptian 
friend would have fled from her in terror. 

The Prince Imperial was only a little fellow in those days, 
more interested in games than in plébiscttes ; and he seemed to 
find the solitude of his playground irksome that morning, for, 
more than once, he threw down his gilded top and watched, 
with a rather sad expression in his large dark eyes, the merry 
gambols of the children who were playing in the public grounds. 
At length a boy, a little older, perhaps, than the Prince, came 
up close to the railing which surrounded the royal enclosure, 
and Louis, with real joy in his voice, called to him: “ Viens 
donc jouer, viens done.” As the sturdy little stranger took no 
notice of the invitation, the Empress signed to the nurse, who 
was with him, to bring him to the Prince. A flattering murmur 
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of admiration from the loiterers around greeted this proof of 
royal condescension ; but an angry flash spread over the child’s 
face, as if he by no means appreciated the honour that was 
being done to him. He tried to shake himself free from his 
nurse’s grasp, and, as the Prince repeated again and again his 
entreaty: “ Mais viens donc jouer,” he turned upon him fiercely 
and called out, in a shrill childish voice, that rang with piercing 
force through the air: “ Mon pére dit que ton pére est un coquin: 
je ne veux pas jouer avec toi.” Every touch of colour fled from 
the Empress’s face; the Prince Imperial burst into tears, whilst 
the bystanders hurried away, some biting their lips to hide a 
smile, others struggling in vain to look as if they had not heard 
the child’s remark. 

This little scene, tragic or piteous as you will, is strangely 
symbolical of Eugénie de Montijo’s life, from that night at the 
opera, when the crowd, in a burst of enthusiastic loyalty, rose 
and first greeted her as sovereign, to that other night, seventeen 
years later, when she landed at Ryde, a trembling fugitive, pur- 
sued by the curses of her people. During these years her lot 
was always the same,—one of brilliant good fortune chequered 
with bitter reverses; not indeed Horace’s pet abomination, a 
few purpuret panni scattered on a groundwork of dulness, but 
rather a groundwork of dazzling splendour studded here and 
there with panni of inky blackness. From the first she received 
adulation without stint, and also bitter insult too; her most 
trivial words and actions were always greeted with strophes of 
admiring wonder on the one hand, and antistrophes of scornful 
derision on the other. Even on her wedding-day the note of 
discord was sounded, for whilst the official organs were blazon- 
ing forth the glories of her pedigree, on the boulevards men were 
boldly jesting away her mother’s good name, and asking what 
had become of the Valladolid records. 

Seemingly the Empress had the very gifts that should have 
insured for her perfect good-will, her dazzling beauty, winning 
manners, and unfailing tact ought to have gone far towards 
making her a popular sovereign; whilst her love of children, her 
charity, and her courage, could, one might have thought, hardly 
have failed to win for her the love of her people. She had such 
ingenious ways too of courting popular favour. Who but she 
would ever have thought of sending her own invalid-bed to 
‘Béranger, the people’s poet, when he was suffering? Of de- 
-claring herself the protectress and mother of every child born 
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in France on the day her child was born? Or of ordering all 
those boxes of bonbons to be distributed amongst the little 
Parisian gamins on the Prince Imperial’s féte-day. Nor were 
little kindly acts of courtesy the only weapons she used. It is 
not every woman who, in the first thrill of excitement at eleva- 
tion to imperial rank, would have founded an orphanage with 
the money voted by the Deputés to buy for her a diadem. 
Then that little Amiens episode would, without doubt, have 
appealed eloquently to the Parisians, if the first account of it 
had not appeared in the official journal; as it is, it formed the 
subject of a scurrilous lampoon. The cholera panic was at its 
height in Amiens; the people were dying by the thousand, 
sheer terror slaying as many as the disease. The Ministers 
were at their wits’ end, for the whole population was in arms 
against them for their apathy, though no one suggested what 
they could do. The Empress suddenly declared she would go 
down to Amiens herself, and personally assure the people of her 
sympathy; in spite of all argument and persuasion, she carried 
out her project, and spent some hours soothing and comforting 
the sufferers in the cholera hospital, where the very air was rank 
with death. 

Whilst she was sitting by the bed of a dying man, a curé 
rushed into the ward, and, forgetful of all etiquette in his terror, 
sank down by her side gasping,—“ Oh, Majesté! two hours ago 
my vicar was breakfasting with me, and now he is dead.” 

“ C’est bien,” replied the Empress, smiling placidly. 

“ Bien!” shrieked] the terror-stricken priest, whilst the 
people around looked at her in amazement. 

“Qui, c’est bien. Whenever cholera becomes so violent as 
that it ceases.” 

And Parisian journalists can speak of the woman who had 
the nerve and ready wit to make this reply as a frivolous mon- 
daine, without a thought beyond the fit of a gown or the success 
of a cotillon. 

No sovereign-consort ever laboured harder to win the love 
of her people than the Empress Eugénie; but, as the old Arab 
proverb says: “Love rarely comes to them who seek it too 
zealously.” Nor did she labour alone. Napoleon, whatever 
might be his infidelities to his wife, devoted himself, heart and 
soul, to the task of making his Empress popular. Almost from 
the beginning of his reign he seems to have realised that for 
himself, although he might gain the admiration of his people, 
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their love was beyond his reach. ‘To a man such as he this 
knowledge must have caused a bitter pang; but he never 
struggled against the inevitable, he only strained every nerve 
the more to secure for his wife and child that which could never 
be his. 

There is something wonderfully pathetic in that blotted, much 
corrected sheet found amongst his private papers at the burning of 
the Tuileries. It is the proof of the leading article that appeared 
in one of the Parisian newspapers on the morning of the 
Empress’s féte-day. To English eyes the article as written by 
the editor seems almost fulsome in its flattery, in its elaborate 
description of the beauties and virtues of the illustrious lady ; 
yet, in almost every case the Emperor, with his own hand, has 
intensified the force of the adjectives. To the editcr’s “ pieuse ” 
Napoleon has added “ trés,” “ chrétienne ” he has strengthened 
by “profondément.” For the official journal of the same day 
he wrote the entire article himself, and a copy of it was found in 
the drawer with the other paper. To think of this man, the 
Emperor of a great nation, in the midst of all his work, anxiety, 
and worry; in the midst, too, of physical pain such as few are 
called upon to endure, sitting up half the night writing news- 
paper articles in praise of his wife! Strangely unregal, smacking 
even somewhat of the charlatan, and yet not wanting in a quaint 
little touch of humanity. 

What success, then, did all these efforts meet with? Cer- 
tainly not so much as they merited; for, although up to the last 
week she was in Paris, whenever the Empress appeared in public 
she was greeted with enthusiasm; still, in the midst of the 
warmest ovations, there were never lacking subtle signs,—a 
smothered hiss, a laugh, a sneer,—that all was not well. 

The last year the Empress Eugénie sat upon the French 
throne was an eventful one for her. For some time it had been 
evident to those around her that she was changing,—developing 
they said,—rapidly. More than once, as at Cherbourg, she had 
been called upon to stand between Napoleon and his people: 
things better unknown had been forced upon her knowledge! 
Slowly but surely her old blind implicit faith in her husband’s 
political insight had begun to waver, and from being his most 
subservient instrument, she had become his sternest critic, a 
critic, too, with schemes and plans of her own, in which she had 
more faith than in his. As the Emperor’s strength declined, 
more power, or at least the semblance of more power, fell into 
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her hands: and she soon began to feel as if she were no longer 
a mere Empress-Consort, but a real Empress, one capable, if 
but left a free hand, of originating a policy by which she might 
reconcile the people to the Imperial rule, and thus save for her 
son his inheritance. Maria Theresa and Maria Antoinette were 
her ideal women,—strange she should have fixed upon two the 
antitheses of each other,—and perhaps she had some dream of 
combining in her own person their different rdles, of being at 
once the consummate politician and the fashion-leader: at any 
rate, from day to day during that last year, her conviction 
strengthened that she was destined to play a notable part on 
the stage of Europe. The state-journeys to Cherbourg and 
Suez confirmed her in this idea. It was from Suez she sent 
that letter to the Emperor, of which the key-note is so emphati- 
cally mistrust. ‘‘I do not like surprises,” she writes, “and I 
am persuaded that a coup d’état cannot be made twice in one 
reign.” It seems almost as if there was a covert sneer in these 
words; but the Emperor, far from resenting it, fell more and 
more under the influence of his wife: perhaps her boundless 
self-confidence took the place of the faith he had lost in himself 
and his star. 

The Empress welcomed the war with Germany as the first 
move ina great game: that her husband should go forth and 
gain victories, whilst she ruled at home, seemed to her a per- 
fectly ideal arrangement, of which the only drawback was that 
it could not go on for ever. In her life she never looked more 
triumphantly happy than that day when, from the balcony of 
the Tuileries, she smiled down upon the soldiers as they marched 
past crying, ‘a Berlin.” The Emperor seemed careworn and 
sad; it was his brilliant Empress, not he, who received the 
ovations of the mob. A few days later, on July 22, when a 
deputation came from the Corps Législatif to assure the Emperor 
he might leave his wife amongst them without fear, the lady 
smiled in wonderment. Leave her! Why! Was she not the 
head of the Executive, the one person whose presence was in- 
dispensable to the State? The ceremony on the 26th was more 
to her taste. That day Napoleon, in a few pathetic words, 
placed her under the protection of the Garde Nationale, and the 
loyal response his appeal met with touched her to the quick. 

It was not until the Emperor had left Paris, however, that 
his wife could enjoy to the full the delights of sovereignty; 
then, no woman ever threw herself into statecraft with such 
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ardour as she. The mere act of placing her signature to decrees 
was to her a source of real pleasure, alloyed, indeed, by the 
thought that a countersign must follow the magic “‘ Eugénie.” 
She devoured dry despatches as if they were thrilling romances ; 
and although there was for the time nothing but routine work 
to be done, no earthly power would have induced her to absent 
hevself from a council. She worked all day, and revelled in her 
work; she had found her vocation, she thought; clearly her 
forte was ruling, the Emperor’s fighting. But for the full 
success of her work, not only must the Emperor fight, he must 
conquer; and the news of victories did not arrive with the 
rapidity she had hoped for. She made the most of Saarbruck ; 
but you cannot illuminate every night for the same battle, and 
before long she began to feel that the dearth of news was 
ominous. ‘Then came despatches from every side, each one 
announcing some fresh disaster; and, at length the Empress 
was informed her husband had resigned the supreme command, 
and was hastening back to Paris to relieve her of her duties. 
No wonder there was consternation in the council-chamber, for 
the Ministers knew the return of the Emperor would be fraught 
with danger; whilst Eugénie was furious at the thought of being 
forced to resign her power into the hands of this man who, as 
her mother’s heart told her, had wrecked the future of her son. 
She might yet save the crown for her boy, she thought, if left to 
work alone, but Napoleon’s return would ruin everything. 

The Empress Eugénie is a tender-hearted woman,—it is often 
they who are the most relentless,—but the telegram she sent to 
the Emperor was cruel,—‘ Do not think of returning here unless 
you wish to cause a terrible revolution. The people would say 
you are fleeing from danger. Do not forget that Prince 
Napoleon’s whole life has been affected by his leaving the army 
in the Crimea.” And M. Rouher was despatched with a 
message still more emphatic. Did she think her telegram 
Maria-Théresesque in tone? In any case it answered its pur- 
pose, and she was left alone to carry out her plans. She gave 
but scant welcome to General Trochu, whom the Emperor sent 
to assume the governorship of Paris; and, carrying out her 
theory of independent sovereignty, she arranged the Palikao 
ministry without any reference to him, or to her husband. But, 
boldly as she played her part, she grew white and thin as, day 
by day, she saw a crowd assemble around the palace craving for 
news, the news she had there lying before her and did not dare 
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to publish, for it was always the same, disaster upon disaster ; 
the men she had sent forth to conquer were beaten at every 
turn. Even with the fatal despatches in her hand she must listen 
and make no sign, when she heard the populace indulging in 
wild rejoicings in honour of some rumoured victory,—an actual 
victory perhaps, but one, as she knew, gained by Prussian arms, 
not French. 

These were terrible days for the Empress; but, in the midst 
of her anxiety, she abated not an iota of a stately etiquette of 
court-life; she presided over councils, received ambassadors, 
and smiled with gracious courtesy upon all who came to her 
evening at-homes. ‘The only change in her that those who 
knew her well could detect was, that her expression became a 
little more stern as days went on, and an absent look would 
sometimes steal into her eyes, as if her thoughts were far away. 
In spite of all she suffered, up to the very moment the news 
arrived that Sedan was lost and the Emperor a prisoner, she 
never ceased to hope,—then, for the first time, she realised she 
had struggled in vain, Louis’ crown was gone; and, as her 
attendant tells us, she retired to her room as one stunned. 

Various rumours, all pointing to disaster, reached Paris that 
evening, and the mob wandered restlessly in the streets, waiting 
for news, cheering, by way of pastime, Thiers, Jules Favre, no 
matter whom, if not a Bonaparte. 

The Empress, as she sat in her room, heard a sudden still- 
ness come over the crowd outside; a pause as if for the moment 
life were suspended : the Parisians had learned the truth, and it 
‘had stunned them. Bat not for long, though; soon she heard 
a burst of fierce indignation. The hum of voices became louder 
and louder; the crowd rushed to the palace, shrieking wildly as 
it came, “La Déchéance. A bas Napoleon. <A bas les Bona- 
partes. Vive la République. A bas la femme Badinguet! A 
bas la femme Badinguet!”’ Was it for this she had smiled, 
caressed, worked, and struggled ? 

The next morning, when what few friends she had, assembled 
around the Empress, they were unanimous in their advice. She 
must quit Paris at once. To their astonishment she refused. 
During the night she had considered the matter, and had decided 
that, as Regent, her place was in Paris. She owed a duty, she 
said, to her husband and her son. The Prince de Metternich, 
who for years had been her faithful friend and warm admirer, 
entreated and implored. M. da Nigra argued and persuaded, 
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her own ladies joined in the common prayer that she would flee, 
but all in vain. The Empress was calm and resolute, though 
white as death, and more like a statue than a living woman, and 
she seemed hardly to hear what they were saying. There was 
consternation on every face, for if she persisted in remaining in 
the palace, who could answer for the consequences? The Parisian 
mob was not in a mood to be trifled with. 

The Prince de Metternich led the Empress to the window, 
and pointed silently to the crowd below. It was an awful sight, 
that sea of human faces she looked down upon. Hundreds of 
gaunt hungry-looking men and women,—many of them were 
shot down like dogs by their own army a few months later,— 
filled with a wild senseless longing to avenge the suffering and 
disgrace that had come upon them, were standing there with 
fierce cruel eyes fixed upon her windows. Napoleon, who had 
betrayed them, was safe; but they held his wife. Some one 
softly opened the window ; and, above the dull ceaseless hum of 
voices, there was borne into the room bitter unseemly jests 
against the Empress, reproaches she had done nothing to merit, 
epithets of hatred and scorn; and again, above these, women’s 
shrill voices rang through the air demanding, with oaths and 
curses, the blood of the arch-deceiver, as they styled her. Paler 
than before the Empress could not be, but her lips began to 
tremble. The tumult before the palace suddenly increased ; the 
confusion became more fierce ; the voices more hysteric in their 
senseless passion. Was the mob going to storm the Tuileries ? 
For a moment it seemed impossible to doubt it; or to doubt 
that the Empress was lost if she were found there. 

She seized a bonnet, one of her ladies threw a long black 
cloak around her, and in an instant the Prince de Metternich 
was leading her along the corridor, whilst M. da Nigra followed 
with her lady-in-waiting, Madame Lebreton. They hurried out 
of the palace; the two ladies entered a fiacre that was standing 
in front of St. Germain l’Auxerrois and drove off alone. No 
doubt the ambassadors were right in thinking their presence 
would only increase the danger of their royal friend ; but, surely 
it reflects not a little on the chivalry of France, that the Empress 
should have been left to make her way through the streets of a 
city in revolt without a single man to guard her, 

She had fled from the Tuileries in terror, but once in the 
streets she saw that her alarm was, for the moment at least, 
groundless. The rush of feet she had heard was the sound of 
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the departing, not the attacking mob; and the shout she had 
taken to be one of rage was only a greeting to Jules Favre. 

The Empress and Madame Lebreton drove to the Boulevard 
Haussmann, where, to elude pursuit, they dismissed the fiacre 
and took shelter under a portico until another carriage could be 
hailed. They then drove up the Rue de Rivoli,—the street of 
which the Empress was so proud,—to the Avenue Malakoff, 
where Dr. Evans, the well-known American dentist, lived. Dr. 
Evans was an old acquaintance of the Empress, whom he had 
attended professionally from the days when she was in Paris as 
Mdlle. de Montijo. There must have been something in his 
manner that had given her a high sense of his savoir-faire and 
devotion, for when the full sense of the utter friendlessness of her 
position burst upon her, it was to him she turned for help. To 
whom could she turn? Palikao had fled, Rouher was absent, 
the ambassadors had other interests than hers to think of; and 
of all the crowd of flatterers that had been wont to hover around 
her not one, priest or layman, remained. General Trochu, the 
governor of Paris, of course was there, bound, too, by a solemn 
oath to protect her; but, after all the slights she had subjected 
him to, she could not appeal to Trochu. 

Her decision was a fortunate one for Paris. To have left the 
capital surrounded by an army would have been a more royal 
and dignified mode of exit than the one she adopted, but one 
infinitely less safe for others, if not for herself. Once under the 
protection of the governor, for her there would, perhaps, have 
been little danger; but who knew to what extent the soldiers 
might be trusted? and, in any case, an attempt on the part of 
the Empress to leave Paris publicly must inevitably have led to 
bloodshed. It was safer and wiser to take refuge with an 
American dentist rather than with the governor of Paris; but, 
by so doing, the Empress effectually changed the cothurnus for 
the soccus, and that, for a woman with her keen sense of the 
ridiculous, must have been exquisitely painful. For seventeen 
years she had believed that she alone, in this matter-of-fact century 
of ours, was an ideal queen,—one who roused in every man she 
met a thrill of enthusiastic personal devotion, and when the hour 
to try her chevaliers-servants came, they vanished, and left the 
duties of their office to an American dentist. 

Dr. Evans certainly proved that he merited the Empress’s 
confidence ; nothing could exceed his respectful devotion to his 
royal guest, or the sagacious wide-awakeness with which he 
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planned her escape. When she arrived in his house she had 
completely lost all self-control, and could only implore him, with 
wild passionate words, to take her from Paris, “cette ville in- 
grate”; but, under his judicious treatment, she soon became 
more calm. He assured her nothing could be done that night ; 
she must rest and husband her strength for the morrow ; and she, 
who had of late come to regard the most delicately-conveyed 
suggestion with resentment and suspicion, yielded almost with- 
out a word to the determined, business-like American, who treated 
her, not as a sovereign to whom unquestioning obedience was 
due, but a suffering woman who must be cared for and pro- 
tected. 

About five o’clock on the following morning (September 
5th) the Empress, Madame Lebreton, Dr. Evans, and an Ameri- 
can friend of his, entered the Doctor’s professional-looking car- 
riage and drove quietly to the Porte Maillot. There, if anywhere, 
there was danger, for the gate was strongly barricaded, and a 
detachment of the Garde Nationale was stationed before it. If 
the Empress were recognised she would certainly not be allowed 
to pass. She leaned back in the carriage. She was wearing a 
large hat, and her face was covered with a thick veil; but then, 
who knew whether the officer on guard might not order the veil 
to be raised? The moment the coachman drew up in obedience 
to the challenge of the garde, Dr. Evans leaned out of the 
carriage-window, and asked the officer some question with 
regard to the road. All Frenchmen fancy they have a genius 
for topography,—most of them have,—and this one, in his 
ardour for imparting information to the intelligent foreigner who 
listened to him with such respectful attention, quite forgot to 
bestow even the most casual glance at the other occupants of 
the brougham. 

When once safe beyond the fortifications, the two gentlemen 
heaved sighs of relief; but the Empress burst into a flood of 
passionate tears—tears of joy to think she was now beyond the 
reach of that howling, shrieking populace, or of regret for the 
brilliant life she was leaving behind her? Who knows? Perhaps, 
too, she was troubled by the thought that this was not the way 
Maria Theresa would have left her capital. The coachman never 
drew rein until St. Germain was reached, and there he only 
waited one moment for they were still too near Paris to rest 
with safety. On they went, avoiding the large towns when they 
could, and never pausing but to change horses; they passed 
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Mantes, Evreux, where the good citizens were indulging in 
enthusiastic demonstrations in honour of the fall of the Bona- 
partes, Lisieux, and Caen. Nota year before, the Empress had 
visited Caen when on her royal progress, and now she must fly 
past it asa fugitive! Their destination was Deauville, a little 
seaport where they hoped to find a yacht, or trading vessel, as 
they were afraid to go to a packet-station, lest the Empress 
should be recognised. They left Paris on Monday morning at 
five, and arrived in Deauville on Tuesday evening at four. It 
was a terrible journey ; little wonder the Empress broke down 
completely under the strain of it. She passed from fits of the 
deepest depression to bursts of wild gaiety; one moment 
thinking of the future with despair, the next rejoicing that she 
was free from the anxiety that had been killing her. She spoke 
ceaselessly of the Prince Imperial, and seemed to have hardly a 
thought or a hope beyond him. The Count d’Herisson, in his 
journal, relates a curious little incident, that shows how com- 
pletely the people who surrounded the Empress must have lost 
their heads when the news of Sedan came. Every one, excepting 
herself, knew that the Empress must leave Paris: one would 
have thought, therefore, that some slight preparation for her 
journey would have been made. Far from this being the case, 
however, when she left the Tuileries, as the Count exclaims, 
“Elle est partie méme sans mouchoir!” Asa point of fact 
she had one handkerchief with her, a tiny lace-bedecked thing 
with an embroidered E surmounted by a crown, in the corner ; 
but this was soon saturated with tears; and in the middle of the 
journey, the practical good-natured doctor, seeing the distress 
of the Empress, now verily “sans mouchoir,” sprang out of the 
carriage, washed it in the brook, and dried it out of the carriage- 
window. How glad the poor man must have been to meet his 
wife in Deauville, and to hand over his royal charge to her 
care. 

Even at Deauville their troubles were not at an end. When 
they arrived, they found a violent storm raging in the Channel, 
and only two yachts in the harbour. One yacht, the property 
of an American, was manifestly unfit to venture on such a sea ; 
whilst the owner of the other, Sir John Burgoyne, stoutly 
refused to receive the Empress on board, giving as his reason a 
dislike to being mixed up in political adventures. At the same 
time he stated that it would be madness to attempt to leave the 
harbour in the American yacht, as it was a tub, not a vessel. 
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The Empress was in despair: there were rumours that one, 
if not more, of the princesses had been arrested, and she was 
seized with the fear of being taken back to Paris by her enemies 
in triumph. She resolved to Jeave France at any risk; she had 
a much greater horror of the Parisian mob than of the sea, 
and sent word to Sir John Burgoyne that, if he would not allow 
her to use his yacht, she should at once embark on board the 
other. Of course, Sir John had now no alternative, and at once 
placed his boat at the disposal of her Majesty; warning her as 
he did so, of the risk she was running. The Empress, Madame 
Lebreton, and Dr. Evans, went on board about midnight, and 
soon found that the Baronet had not exaggerated the danger ; 
more than once it seemed as if the yacht were doomed, so 
furiously did the waves rage around it. In the presence of real 
danger the Empress recovered her wonted courage, and strove 
to make the long weary hours pass pleasantly for her com- 
panions. She and they were tossing about at the mercy of the 
waves for twenty-three hours before they could land in Engiand. 

It was a sorry little group of three, two ladies and a gentle- 
man, that the landlord of the York Hotel at Ryde found stand- 
ing before his door that dark September night; water was 
streaming from their clothes, and they were trembling with 
weariness and cold. The stately imperial days were indeed 
gone for ever. 

Jan Wyn. 




















Two Love Lyrics. 





IF THIS BE LOVING.* 

Ir it be love to find the earth more fair, 
The world more glad, because of you ; 

To taste new sweetness in the morning air, 
To see new light in heaven’s blue, 

To feel that life is worth the living still— 
For one thing its dull round above ; 

To care not whether fate bring good or ill— 
If this be loving, then I love! 


If it be love to hear in one low name 
More song than in a summer’s birds ; 

To think, beside one heart, all pride and fame 
And glory were as empty words ; 

To feel more near to God for one soul’s sake, 
Your own drawn earth’s dark mist above ; 

O reach thine hands to mine that homage make, 
If this be loving—0O, I love ! 





UNDOUBTING.* 
You walked in the garden that night with me, 
As the twilight fell upon lawn and lea, 
While starry eyes over us woke and shone, 
And the still, sweet hush of the night came on. 
Though never a word from your lips there fell, 
I knew, O my love, that you loved me well ; 
And with never a need of vow or sign, 
I fancy you saw that my heart was thine! 


The garden-way that we trod is fair, 

You dwell afar, love, I know not where ; 

But be it in darkness, or be it light, 

My heart goes with you by day and night. 
Wherever this hour you may live and be, 

I know in the end you will come to me; 

And the world shall stand still and the stars go out, 
Ere I learn the truth of your heart to doubt ! 


Curron Brnenam. 


* The musical rights of these lyrics are reserved. 
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TEA KETTLES. 
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g’T is asserted by scientific men that you can take 
a kettle full of boiling water off the fire, and, 
placing it on your outstretched hand, carry it 
round the room without suffering any hurt to 
yourself whatever, except, of course, the thing 
upsets. 

It is necessary to be sure that the water 
actually boils, as otherwise you will burn your hand ; 
and it is also as well to look and see that there are no 

hot cinders clinging to the bottom of the kettle. These 
two rules observed, the exercise may be indulged in with much 
success. 

The explanation of the seeming phenomenon is very simple. 
The heat from the fire passes through the kettle and into the 
water, and thus, as soon as the water boils, the kettle, as any 
one who has studied science and those sort of things will readily 
understand, becomes cool, and may be carried about in the way 
I have explained instead of by the handle. 

For myself I generally adopt the handle method, notwith- 
standing, and take a towel to it. I did try the scientific way 
once, but I do not think the water could have been boiling, and 
that, as I have explained, is a very important point, because, 
except when the water is actually boiling, the kettle is hot, and, 
when the kettle is hot, you are apt to say: “Oh!—D...!” 
and drop it, and the water splashes out all over the floor. And 
then all the folks you have invited into the kitchen to wit- 
ness this triumph of science, they say, ““Oh!—D...!” too, and 
skip about in a disorderly manner, and flick their feet in the air, 
and rush out into the passage, where they sit down on the cool 
oil-cloth, and try to take off both boots at once. 

I do not know how it is, but I have generally found a certain 
amount of variance between theory and practice. I remember 
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they told me, when I was learning swimming, that, if I lay flat 
on my back, with my arms extended and kept perfectly still, I 
could not sink,—not even if I wanted to. I don’t know why 
they should have thought that I wanted to, but they evidently 
considered that there was a chance of my trying it on, and that 
it was only kind of them to advise me not to, as the effort could 
only result in disappointment and loss of time. I might, if I 
stopped there on the water long enough, die of starvation or old 
age; or I might, in the case of a fog coming on, be run down 
by a boat and killed that way ; but sink and be drowned, they 
assured me, I could not be. For a man to sink when lying on 
his back on the water was an utter impossibility: they worked 
this out on a slate, and made it quite clear to me, so that I saw 
it myself. 

And day after day I would go down to the sea and place 
myself on the water in that position in which, as I have 
explained, it was contrary to the laws of nature that I should 
sink, and invariably and promptly go straight down to the bottom, 
head foremost. 

Then there 1s that theory of the power of the human eye, 
and how it will subdue cows and other wild beasts: I tried that 
once. I was crossing a field near a farmhouse at which I was 
staying, and, just when I had nearly reached the middle, and 
was about three hundred yards from the handiest fence, I 
became aware of the fact that I was being regarded with quite 
an embarrassing amount of attention by an active and intelligent 
looking cow. I took it at first as a compliment, and thought 
that I had mashed the cow; but, when she slewed her head 
round so as to bring the point of her left horn exactly opposite 
the pit of my stomach, and began to sling her tail round and 
round in a circle, and foam at the mouth, I concluded that. 
there must be something more in her mind than a mere passing 
fancy. 

And then it suddenly occurred to me that it was because of 
this very cow I had been warned not to go near this very field. 
The poor animal had lately suffered a severe mental strain, 
owing to having been deprived of her offspring, and had 
evidently determined to relieve her overburdened feelings on the 
very first living thing that came fooling around. 

Well, there I was, and what was I todo? I paused for a 
moment, wondering. At first I thought I would lie down and 
pretend to be dead. I had read somewhere that if you lie 
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down and pretend to be dead, the most savage animal will 
never touch you. I forget the reason why it will not, I rather 
think it is supposed to be because it is disappointed at not 
having killed you itself. That makes it sulky, and it will have 
nothing to do with you. Or else it touches its conscience in 
some way—brings home to it, as it were, the result of the 
deed it has been contemplating, so that it goes away full of 
thankfulness at having been kept from a great crime, and 
determines to be a better beast for the future. 

But, as I was preparing to drop down, the thought struck 
me: Was it all beasts that felt this way when they saw a man 
shamming dead, or was it only lions and tigers. I could not call 
to mind any instance of a traveller having escaped from a Jersey 
cow by this devise, and to lie down in front of the animal if it 
were merely going to take advantage of your doing so to jump 
on you seemed unwise. 

And then, too, how about getting up again? Inthe African 
desert, of course, you wait until the animal has gone home ; but, 
in this case, the cow lived in the field, and I should have to go 
on pretending to be dead for perhaps a week. 

No; I would try the power of the human eye. The human 
eye has a very wonderful effect upon animals, so I have been 
informed. No animal can bear its steady gaze. Under its in- 
fluence a vague sense of terror gradually steals over the creature’s 
senses : and, after vainly battling for a while against its irresis- 
tible power, the animal invariably turns and flies. 

So I opened my right eye to its fullest extent, and fixed it 
hard on that unfortunate cow. 

“*T will not unduly terrify the poor thing,” I said to myself. 
“T will just frighten her a little, and then let her go; and I will, 
afterwards, return the way I came, and not needlessly pain her 
by crossing the field any further.” 

But what appeared so extraordinary to my mind was that the 
cow showed no signs of alarm whatever. “A vague sense of 
terror ” began to gradually—I may say rapidly—steal over one 
of us, it is certain ; but that one was not the cow. I can hardly 
expect any one to believe it, but as a matter of fact the cow’s 
eye, fixed with an intensely malevolent expression upon myself, 
caused more uneasiness to me than my eye did to the cow! 

I glared at her harder than ever. All my feelings of kindly 
consideration towards the brute were gone. I should not have 
minded now if I had sent her into fits. 
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But she bore up under it. Nay, she did more. She lowered 
her head, slung up her tail stiff at right angle to her back, and, 
roaring, made towards me. 

Then I lost all faith in the power of the human eye, and tried 
the power of the human leg; and reached the other side of the 
fence with the sixteenth of a second to spare. 

No; it is not well to rule oneself by theories. We think, 
when we are very young, that theories, or ‘‘ philosophies,” as we 
term them, are guiding lights, held out by Wisdom, over the 
pathway of life; we learn, as we grow older, that, too often, they 
are mere will-o’-the-wisps, hovering over dismal swamps, where 
dead men’s bones lie rotting. 

We stand with our hand upon the helm of our little bark, 
and we gather round us in a heap the log-books of the great 
dead captains that have passed over the sea before us. We 
note with care their course, and, in our roll of memory, we mark 
their soundings, and we learn their words of counsel, and their 
wise maxims, and all the shrewd, deep thoughts that came to 
them during the long years they sailed upon those same troubled 
waters that are heaving round us now. 

Their experience shall be ourcompass. Their voices, whisp- 
ering in our ear, shall be our pilot. By the teaching of their 
silent lips, will we set our sails to the unseen wind, when it is 
loosened from the hand of God, and the murmur of its coming 
swells like faint heard music through the world’s deep organ 
pipes. 

But the closer we follow the dog’s-eared logs the wilder our 
poor craft tosses. The wind that filled the sails of those vanished 
ships blew not as blows the wind that strains our masts this 
day, and, where they rode in safety, we run aground on reefs 
and banks, and our quivering timbers creak and groan, and we 
are well nigh wrecked. 

We must close those fading pages. They can teach us to be 
brave sailors, but they cannot tell us how to sail. 

Over the sea of life, each must guide the helm for himself: 
and none can give us aid or counsel, for no one knows nor ever has 
known the pathway over that trackless ocean. In the Heavens 
above us shines the sun, and, when the night falls, the stars 
come forth ; and by these, looking upward, we must steer, and 
God be with us on the waters. 

For the sea of life is very deep, and no man knows its 
soundings, and no man knows its hidden shoals and rocks, nor 
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the cruel, strong currents, flowing underneath its.sunny surface ; 
for its sands are ever shifting, and its tides are ever varying, and 
for the ships upon its waves there is no chart. 

The sea of life is vast and boundless, and no man knows its 
shores. For many thousand ages have its waters flowed and ebbed, 
and ever, day by day, from out the mist have come the little 
ships into the light, and beckoned with their ghost-like sails, and 
passed away, and no man knows from whence they came, and 
no man knows the whither they have gone. And to each ship 
it is an unknown sea, and, over it, they sail to reach an unknown 
land, and where that land lies none can tell. 

The sailors that have gone before who are they? that we 
should follow them. For a brief day, they have lain, tossed upon 
the heaving waters; for a short hour have they clung to their 
poor bark of Time, and, on the restless current, it has drifted, 
and, before the fitful wind, it has been wafted, and over the 
deep they have passed into the darkness; and never more have 
they returned, and never more, though eyes, washed clear with 
bitter tears, have strained to pierce the gloom, have they or their 
frail ships been seen. Behind them the waters have closed up, 
and, of the way they went, there is no trail. Who are they that 
they should draw a chart of this great ocean, and that we should 
trust to it! 

What saw they of the mighty sea, but the waves lapping 
around their keel? They knew not the course they had sailed ; 
they knew not the harbour that they sought. In the night they 
foundered and went down, and its lights they never saw. 

The log of their few days’ cruise, telling the struggles and 
dangers of their ship as it sailed, among so many myriad 
others, let us read and learn from; but their soundings of this 
fathomless sea, their tracings of its unseen shores! of what 
value are they, but as guesses to riddles, whose answers are 
lost. Do moles draw maps of the world for the guidance of 
other moles ? 

In all things do we not listen too much to the voices of our 
brothers, especially in those matters wherein they are least able 
to instruct us. Is there not in the world too much pulpit 
preaching of this doctrine, and too much novel and essay 
writing against that, and too much shrieking out of directions to 
this truth and of warnings against that; so that amid the 
shrieking and the thumping of so many energetic ladies and 
gentlemen, the still, low voice of God himself, speaking to our 
souls gets quite drowned ? 
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Ever since this world was set a-spinning we have been 
preaching and lecturing, and crusading and pamphleteering, 
and burning and advising each other into the way to go to 
Heaven, and we are still hard at it, and we are still all rushing 
about as confused and bewildered as ever, and nobody knows 
who is right, but we are all convinced that everybody else is wrong. 

This way, that way, not the other way, we cry, “ Here is 
the path, the only path ; follow me, unless you wish to be lost.” 

“ Follow him not. He is leading you wrong,” says another. 
“«T alone know the way.” 

“ No, no; heed neither of them,” saysathird. “ This is the 
road. I have just found it. All the roads men have gone by 
before have led them wrong, but we shall be all right now; 
follow me.” 

In one age, by sword and fire and other kinds of eloquent 
appeal, we drive men up to Heaven through one gate; and, in 
the next generation, we furiously chase them away from that 
same gate, for we have discovered that it is a wrong gate, and 
leads, in fact, to perdition, and we hurry them off by another 
route entirely. 

So, like chickens in a dusty highway, we scuttle round and 
round and spin about and cry, and none of us know, the way 
home. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that we do all get to this Heaven 
one day, wherever it may be. We make hullaballoo enough 
about it, and struggle hard enough to squeeze in. We do not 
know very much what it is like. Some fancy it is an exhibition 
of gold and jewels, and others that it is a sort of everlasting 
musical At-Home. But we are all agreed that it is a land where 
we skall live well and not do any work, and we are going to have 
everything our own way, and be very happy ; and the people we 
do not like will not be allowed in. 

It is a place, we have made up our minds, where all the good 
things of the other world are going to be given away, and oh! 
how anxious we all are to be well to the front there ! 

Perhaps there are others, though, not of the piously self- 
seeking crew, to whom Heaven only means a wider sphere of 
thought and action, a clearer vision, a nobler life, nearer to God ; 
and these, walking through the darkness of this world, “ stretch 
lame hands of faith and grope,”’ trying to find the light. And 
s0 many are shouting out directions to them, and they that know 
the least shout the loudest. 
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Yes, yes, they are clever and earnest, these shouters, and 
they have thought, and have spoken the thought that was in 
them, so far as they have understood it themselves; but what 
is it all but children teaching children? We are poor little 
fatherless brats, let to run wild about the streets and alleys of 
this noisy earth, and the wicked urchins among us play pitch 
and toss or marbles and fight; and we quiet ones sit on a 
doorstep and play at schools, and little ’Liza Philosophy and 
Tommy Goodboy will take it in turn to be “teacher” and will 
roar at us, and slap us, and instruct us in all they have learnt. 
And, if we are good and pay attention, we shall come to know 
as much as they do; think of that! 

Come away, come away from the gutter and the tiresome 
game. Come away from the din and the glare. Come away to the 
quiet fields, over which the great sky stretches, and where 
between you and the stars there lies but silence, and there, in 
the stillness and the peace, listen to the voice that is speaking 
within you. 

Hark to it, oh! poor questioning children ; it is the voice of 
God. ‘To the mind of each of us it speaks, showing the light to 
our longing eyes, making all things clear to us, if we will but 
follow it. All through the weary days of doubt and terror, has 
it been whispering words of strength and comfort to our aching 
heart and brain, pointing out the path through the darkness to 
the knowledge and truth that our souls so hunger for; and, all 
the while, we have been straining our ears to catch the silly 
wisdom of the little two-legged human things that cackle round 
us, and have not heeded it! Let us have done with other men’s 
teaching, other men’s guidance. Let us listen to ourselves. No, 
you cannot tell what you have learnt to others. That is what 
so many are trying to do. They would not understand you and 
it would only help to swell the foolish din. The truths .He has 
taught to us we cannot teach to our fellow men: none but 
God himself can speak their language, from no other voice but 
His can they be heard,—‘‘ The Lord is in his holy temple, let 
all the earth keep silence before him.” 

The serious and the comic seem to be for ever playing hide- 
and-seek with one another in and out our lives, like light and 
shadow through an April day, and ofttimes they, as children in 
a game, catch one another and embrace, and, with their arms 
entwined, lean for a space upon each other ere the chase begins 
afresh. I was walking up and down the garden, following the 
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this very idea, namely, of the childishness of our trying to teach 
one another in matters that we know so little of ourselves, when, 
on passing the summer-house, I overheard my argument being 
amusingly illustrated by my eldest niece, aged seven, who was 
sitting very upright in a very big chair, giving information to 
her younger sister, aged five, on the subject of babies, their 
origin, discovery, and use. 

“You know, babies,” she was remarking in conclusion, 
‘“‘ain’t like dollies. Babies is ‘live. Nobody gives you babies 
till you’re growed up. An’ they’re very impoper. We’re not 
s’posed to talk ’bout such things—we was babies, once.” 

She is a very thoughtful child, is my eldest niece. Her 
thirst for knowledge is a most praiseworthy trait in her character, 
but it has rather an exhausting effect upon the rest of the 
family. We limit her now to seven hundred questions a day. 
After she has asked seven hundred questions, and we hav« 
answered them, or, rather, as many as we are able, we boycott 
her; and she retires to bed indignant, asking: ‘‘ Why only 
seven hundred ? Why not eight ? ” ; 

Nor is her range of inquiry what you would call narrow or 
circumscribed at all. It embraces most subjects that are known 
as yet to civilization, from abstract theology to cats, from the 
failure of marriage to chocolate, and why you must not take it out 
and look at it when you have once put it inside your mouth. 

She has her own opinion, too, about most of these matters, 
and expresses it with a freedom which is apt to shock respectably- 
brought up folk. I am not over orthodox myself, but she stag- 
gers even me at times. Her theories are too advanced for me 
at present. 

She has not given much attention to the matter of babies 
hitherto. It is only this week that she has gone in for that 
subject. The explanation is—I hardly like mentioning it. 
Perhaps it—I don’t know, I don’t see that there can be any 
harm in it, though. Yet—well, the fact of the matter is, there 
is an “‘ event ” expected in our family, or rather, in my brother- 
in-law’s; and there! you know how these things get discussed 
among relations, and May, that is my niece’s name, is one of 
those children that you are always forgetting is about, and never 
know how much it has heard and how much it has not. 

The child said nothing, however, and all seemed right until 
last Sunday afternoon. It was a wet day, and I was reading 
Carlyle in the breakfast parlour, and Cousin Emily was sitting 
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on the sofa, looking at an album of Swiss views with Dick 
Chetwyn. Dick and Emily are engaged. Dick is a steady 
young fellow, and Emily loves him dearly, I am sure ; but they 
both suffer in my opinion from an over-sense of modesty. As 
for Emily, it does not so much matter: girls are like that before 
they are married. But in Dick it seems out of place. They 
both of them flare up quite scarlet at the simplest joke, even. 
They always make me think of Gilbert’s bashful young couple. 

Well, there we were, sitting round, the child on the floor, 
playing with her bricks. She had been very quiet for about five 
minutes, and I was just wondering what could be the matter with 
her, when, all of a sudden, and without a word of warning, she 
observed in the most casual tone of voice, while continuing her 
building operations :-— 

**Is Auntie Cissy goin’ to have a little boy baby, or a little girl 
baby, uncle ? ” 

“Oh, don’t ask silly questions ; she hasn’t made up her mind 
yet.” 

“ Oh—oh, I think I should ’vise her to have a little girl, 
*cause little girls ain’t so much trouble as boys, is they ?_ Which 
would you ’vise her to have, uncle?” 

** Will you go on with your bricks, and not talk about things 
you don’t understand? We’re not supposed to talk about those 
sort of things at all. It isn’t proper.” 

“What isn’t poper? Ain’t babies poper ?” 

“‘ No, very improper, especially some of them.” 

“?Umph! then what’s people have ’em for, if they isn’t 
poper ?” 

*¢ Will you go on with your bricks, or will you not? How 
much oftener am I to speak toyou,I wonder. People can’t help 
having them. ‘They are sent to chasten us; to teach us what a 
worrying, drive-you-mad sort of world this is, and we have to 
put up with them. But there’s no need to talk about them.” 

There was silence for a few minutes, and then came :— 

“© Does Uncle Henry know ? ” 

“Eh! What? Know what? What are you talking about 
now ?” 

“Does Uncle Henry know ’bout this baby that Auntie 
Cissy’s goin’ to have?” 

“ Yes, of course, you little idiot —Does Uncle Henry know! ” 

“Yes—I s’pose they’d tell him, ’cause, you see, he’ll have 
to pay for it, won’t he?” 
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“ Well, nobody else will if he doesn’t. 

“Tt costs heaps and heaps and Heaps of money, a baby, don’t 
it?” 

“* Yes, heaps.” 

“ Two shillins ? ” 

** Oh, more than that.” 

“Yes, I s’pose they’re very ’spensive. Could I have a baby, 
uncle ?” 

“ Oh, yes; two.” 

“No, really! On my birthday ?” 

** Oh, don’t be so silly. Babies are not dolls. Babies are 
alive. You don’t buy them. You are given them when you 
are grown up.” 

“‘ Shall J have a baby when J’m growed up?” 

“Qh, it all depends. And don’t say ‘growed up.’ You’ve 
been told that before.- It’s ‘ grown up,’ not ‘ growed up.’ I 
don’t know where you get your English from.” 

“ When I’m growned up, then. Shall I have a baby when I’m 
growned up?” 

**Oh, bother the child ; yes, if you’re good and don’t worry, 
and get married.” 

“* What’s ‘married’? ? What mumma and puppa is ? ” 

** Yes.” 

“ And what Auntie Emily and Mr, Chetwyn is goin’ to be?” 

“Yes; don’t talk so much.” 

“Oh !—Can’t you have a baby “less you’re married ? ” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Oh !—Will Auntie Emily have a 

**Go ON wiTH your BRICKS. I’]l take those bricks away from 
you, if you don’t play quietly with them. You never hear me 
and your father ask each other silly questions like that. You 
haven’t learnt your lessons for to-morrow yet, you know.” 

Confound the child, I can’t make out where children get 
their notions from, confounded little nuisances ! 

Let me see, what was I writing about ? Oh, I know, “ Tea 
Kettles.” Yes, it ought to be rather an interesting subject, 
“Tea Kettles.” I should think a man might write a very good 
article on Tea Kettles. I must have a try at it one of these days. 





JEROME K. JEROME. 
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ENGLISH SCENERY. 
I. THE WOODLAND VILLAGE. 


By Francis George Hearn. 


With Four Drawings by F. Golden Short. 





has failed to experience a sense of delight 
when, in walking through miles of 
unbroken wood, the eye lights upon the 
distant curl of smoke which indicates 
+ the wood-environed village. The pedestrian 
may be weary and looking for the quiet rest 
of the village inn, or he may simply be expectant. Though 
not tiring of the pervading verdure of the glorious trees: 
history, tradition, or fancy—the fancy of the poet or 
romance writer—may have invested the little cluster of rustic 
houses which he is approaching with an interest or a charm all 
its own. They may remind him that the spot was one where 
William the Conqueror and his hunting train had been wont to 
stop, or James Stuart had halted for rest during his flight 
from the English throne. There a Goldsmith, a Scott, or a 
Thomson may have found the subject for immortal verse, or a 
Blackmore the scene of a powerful act in a drama of world-wide 
interest. 

Who can ever forget such an exquisite picture as that called 
up in “ Lorna Doone ” by its author’s description of the strong- 
hold of the Exmoor robbers. John Ridd and Uncle Ben had 
been crawling up the craggy wooded steep until at last with 
bated breath they gained the top. We looked forth the edge 
of the forest where the ground was very stony and like the 
crest ofa quarry; and no more trees between us and the brink 
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of cliff below, three hundred yards below it might be, all strong 
slope and gliddery. And now for the first time I was amazed 
at the appearance of the Doone’s stronghold, and understood 
its nature . . . . where the hills fell back, as in a perfect oval, 
traversed by the winding water lay a bright green valley 
rimmed with sheer black rock, and seeming to have sunken 
bodily from the bleak rough heights above. It looked as if no 
frost could enter, neither winds go ruffling; only spring and 
hope and comfort breathe to one another. Even now the rays 
of sunshine dwelt and fell back on themselves whenever the 
clouds lifted, and the pale blue glimpse of the growing day 
seemed to find young encouragement. 

The place described may be idealised by the writer’s fancy, 
or it may be so exact are production of nature that its counterpart 
may be found in many a spot. There are few more beautiful and 
truthful general descriptions of summer woodlands than the 
following translated from Theocritus :— 


“ Poplars and Elms above their foliage spread, 
Lent a cool shade and waved the breezy head 
Below, a stream, from the nymph’s sacred cave, 
In free meanders led its murmuring wave ; 

In the warm sunbeams verdant shrubs among 

Shrill grasshoppers renew’d their plaintive song ; 

At distance, far concealed in shades alone, 

The nightingale pour'd forth her tuneful moan ; 

The lark, the goldfinch, warbled lays of love, 

And sweetly pensive coo’d the turtle dove ; 

While honey-bees for ever on the wing 

Humm’d round the flowers and sipp’d the silver spring.” 


Both of these are exquisite pictures of their kind. In one 
a human interest is introduced, though the residents in the 
wondrous glen on the wild Exmoor are only outlaws ; the other 
is simply reflection of nature, not relieved by or contrasted with 
any idea of human habitation. Yet it is the human, and, more 
or less, the civilised feeling that lends the interest to any scene 
representing habitations in a forest. Gilpin simply, yet quaintly, 
gives us his impressions—in “ Forest Scenery’ —of the 
“‘ effect ” produced by the presence of the cottage in the forest. 
He is not referring to the aggregation of dwellings, but to a 
simple and solitary one. He says—when speaking of the forest 
as a whole and of its parts or the “ materials” so to speak, of 
which it is made, and of the “ circumstances” incidental to it— 
“Nor is the cottage, which is often found in the woody scenes 
of a forest, a circumstance without its effect. In nature at 
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least it pleases not only as the embellishment of a scene, but as: 


it shows us a dwelling where happiness may reside, unsupported 


by wealth—as it shows us a resource where we may still continue: 


to enjoy peace, though we should be deprived of all the favours 
of fortune. Yet in canvas, where the forest is formally intro- 
duced, the cottage is an improper decoration. In nature the eye 
sated with a profusion of rich forest scenes, often seizes even the 
humblest circumstance as an object of relief. But when a forest 
scene is simply and formally introduced, it ought to appear like 
itself, with the appendages of greatness. There are seasons 
when a Monarch may hold converse with the meanest of his sub- 
jects without injuring his dignity ; but it is not the season when 
he is seated on his throne. A forest scene, introduced in picture, 
is introduced with distinction, and calls for every appendage of 
grandeur to harmonise with it. The cottage offends. It should 
bea castle, a bridge, an aqueduct, or some other object that suits 
its dignity.” In this passage the delightful writer on forest 
scenery carries his idea of proportion a little too far perhaps. 
As the parallel instanced scarcely represents the popular notion 
of what a King should be—for why should not a ruler when on 
his throne hold converse with the meanest of his subjects ?—so is 
he wrong in his explanation, in this case, of the function of art. 
The grandeur of the forest may, no doubt, have suggested as its 
fitting accompaniment—in times gone by—the most ambitious 
of man’s dwelling-places—the castle or “lordly mansion.” But 
it is the chief business of art to represent what exists, and 
though in feudal times, and, in a less degree, in Gilpin’s time— 
a hundred years ago—forests were considered to be the especial 
possession of Kings and Nobles, the sovereignty of the people is 
now recognised, and both the forest cottage and the forestal 
village are necessary, and consistent parts of great wooded 
regions,—and art must, perforce, so represent them. 

All the world over, indeed, in times past and in the present 
day the advent of man and the progress of civilization must 
be necessarily, contemporaneous with the existence of the 
woodman’s dwelling. The forest must be displaced to an 
extent necessary to provide a settlement and a livelihood for the 
settler. When Cesar landed in Britain the country was almost 
entirely forest. Gradually the woods were cut down before the 
advance of the agriculturist, until now only a few portions 
remain of the primeval woods. The first settlers in America 
found their greatest obstacle in the eternal woodlands, and the 
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great labour involved in the necessary clearance gave rise 
amongst American people to a dislike of trees that has become 
almost an hereditary instinct. So recklessly, in recent years, 
has the lumberman followed his calling that now there is a 
serious fear that before very many years have passed—should 
the improvident method of cutting down be continued—there 
will not be a sufficient reserve of good American timber to 
supply the country’s own need. In England there has been 
much unwisdom shown in the same direction; but the process of 
cutting down has been slower, and of late years there has been a 
great revulsion of feeling in respect to the preservation of woods 
and forests, a feeling largely due to the untiring and enthusiastic 
labours of a few public-spirited individuals. 

Our great towns have grown with such amazing rapidity and 
the requirements of manufactures and commerce have compelled 
the shutting up in dismal areas of bricks and mortar of so large 
« number of persons who can, from the necessities of their 
position, so rarely see the country, that a great longing has been 
created for the freshness, and solitude, and beauty of the few 
woods that remain to us. Hence, for our English townsmen of 
the present day there are few greater delights than a sojourn 
for a season in some woodland village. The sea coast has its 
thousands of votaries; for whatever the nature of the seaside 
town, village, or city may be, whether beautiful or the reverse, 
whether fashionable or lowly, there is always the pure air 
from the great waste of briny water. But for the lover of 
nature there is less monotony in a forestal dwelling-place. 
Amusement of the sensational kind there may be none: but for 
recreation of mind to one wearied of the city’s bustling life there 
can be nothing better. 

It is indeed partly because of the insignificant character of 
the dwellings in a woodland village that one can the more 
admire and enjoy a ramble amidst “the buildings of God,” as 
trees have, by a pretty fancy, been called. There “primeval 
oaks, mossed with high antiquity,” rear their giant heads to the 
sky, their huge contorted limbs spreading athwart the ground 
with a strength and power that defy the hurricane and seem to 
mock the laws of gravitation. There, too, almost contemporary 
beeches, endued with a symmetry of trunk, a gracefulness of 
limb and twig, and a beauty of leaf that make—in their 
feminine loveliness—strong contrast with the sturdy and rugged 
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king of the forest, extend a green canopy of leaves which 
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oftentimes excludes the sunlight. Less noble in form, but not 
less beautiful—each in its particular way, for all God’s gifts are 
beautiful—are the delicate birch, the graceful ash, the evergreen 
pine, the graceful larch, the long-enduring yew—not often seen 
in our English forests—the willow and alder, the juniper and 
holly, the sweet blossoming hawthorn, the mountain ash whose 
spring flowers perfume the forest air, the glossy-fruited wild 
cherry, the crab with its lovely blossom and many-coloured 
fruit, the hazel—deliciously suggestive of ripe nut-clusters, 
coyly peeping forth from mellowing leaves—the barberry, the 
blushing rose, the hornbeam, the golden-flowering gorse, and 
the fascinating honeysuckle. These are some of the tree and 
shrub inhabitants of the forest. All cannot be enumerated, for 
their name is legion. Yet must we notice the beautiful “ dwarf 
family” of ivy and fern, hyacinth, primrose and harebell, of 
buttercup, forget-me-not and celandine, of violet, stitchwort, 
tormentil, periwinkle, ‘and silverweed. 

Woodland villages are not in themselves more interesting 
than many others. It is their situation which gives them their 
charm, yet from the influence of position they will nevertheless 
acquire a peculiar and delightful character; for though the houses 
may be of various designs—brick-built, stone-built, or cob- 
walled, roofed with slate, tile, or straw, the all-pervading and subtle 
plant-life around will make its mark upon them. Where little 
patches of earth have gathered upon roof or wall, there flower, or 


fern,or moss will come unbidden. Moist crevices in the masonry of 


dwellings will offer shelter for many a humble little growth. Cot- 
tage fronts and sides will be covered with the perennial ivy, and 
even posts and stakes and out-house doors will be splashed in the 
orange, the gold, or the silver-grey of lichen. If the country 
be broken or hilly the village sites will partake of the same 
character. Roadways will wind up and down, and dwellings with 
their little gardens and forecourts will be placed in every kind of 
position with regard to each other—positions furnishing “coigns 
of vantage” from which there will be abundant out-looks upon 
the rolling forest around. Flowing in aclear and limped stream, 
it may be with a quiet ‘ gurgle,’ or a dreamy hum, or leaping 


brightly and sparkling in the sun, a forest stream may cross the: 


village street or wind in and out amongst the houses, splashing 
beneath windows, skirting the sides of gardens, and even passing 
under the very dwellings themselves. Music from such woodland 
streams will come in at open windows in the daytime and at night 
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—for the waters are never still, but are ever moving on and on 
and on—bringing with them, both by day and night, the sweet 
breath of the woods and a sense of joyousness and brightness 
and gaiety. 

But the purling of the stream is not the only sweet sound of 
the woodland village. High in the air, long before the first 
early toiler has brushed slumber from his eye-lids, the lark is 
brightly singing without any other audience than his mate 
below. And soon the thrush and blackbird take up the strain, 
and flood the bedrooms through open windows with a chorus 
that even makes sleep difficult, and throughout the day other 
bird voices—for the woods are never silent—make joyous song : 
and when at last the feathered musicians have one by one 
entered into the short oblivion. of the summer night the queen of 
songsters takes up the strain in music all of his own composing— 
humble as he is in attire and inconspicuous he has a sweet tongue 
that no other bird minstrel can imitate—try he never so deftly. 

“ Beautiful nightingale ! who shall portray 
All the varying tunes of thy flowing lay ? 
And where is the lyre whose chords shall reply 
To the notes of thy changing melody ? 
We may linger, indeed, and listen to thee, 
But the linkéd chain of thy harmony 
It is not for mortal hands to unbind, 
Nor the clue of thy mazy music to find. 
Thy home is the wood on the echoing hill, 
Or the verdant banks of the forest rill ; 
And soft as the south wind the branches among 
Thy plaintive lament goes floating along. 

Who but the most musical of verse writers could so 
deliciously describe in the lines we have quoted the exquiste 
melody of this woodland songster. 

The sight of an open, grassy space on the village borders 
where straggling geese are enjoying life in their own quaint 
fashion, suggests the great struggles which villagers have often 
had for the possession of their commons. Manorial rights given 
in times gone by for feudal or other service have not sufficed 
for the greed of certain holders, and even the smaller portions 
respecting which the villagers have retained certain privileges,— 
such as the obtaining of turf, and wood, and gravel, and the 
grazing of cattle——and to which they have had freedom of 
access, have gradually been restricted in area by the advance of 
the manorial lord’s enclosing fences, until nothing has been left 
but the strip of green road in the heart of the village. Often- 
times, however, that small possession has been threatened with 
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enclosure, not unfrequently taken away, and, when retained, 
secured only as the result of a great struggle in the courts of law. 

Amongst the picturesque “ incidents” of the village is the 
squatter’s cottage,—seldom absent. The squatter has been a 
settler who has fixed upon a spot useful for the pursuit of his 
calling, and has there built himself a dwelling,—oftentimes a 
very rude one,—of his own designing and making. In the 
lapse of time his possession has not been disputed, and so house 
and curtilage have fallen in as his freehold. Other of the cot- 
tages have been built by the squire or the farmer for his own 
men. A few residences of a better class have been added for 
the farmer, the prosperous small shopkeeper, and the post- 
master, and for one or two persons who may be living on their 
means. Then come the doctor’s house and the vicarage, but 
in them all there is a rusticity and a great simplicity that 
strongly contrast with the dwellings in a manufacturing town or 
” in such places is often a problem 
difficult to solve. The inn is quite an entity, but it, too, 
partakes of the peculiar character of the rest. The weary 
traveller may generally be assured of a cool “ parlour,” whose 
window will be full of sweet flowers, not merely trailing over it 
on the outside, but ensconced in pots within. Ona snow-white 
cloth will be placed delicious brown bread and sweet-flavoured 
butter. The general fare may not be luxurious,—bacon and 
eggs may be the only piéce de résistance,—but there are sure to 
be delicious milk and cream. Nowadays, however, many a 
woodland village boasts its “ hotel,’ where fare of the best kind 
can be obtained. 

Those who would study the forest in all its moods should 
sojourn for atime in some woodland village. No better point of 
vantage can they select. From thence they can climb to the 
highest adjacent spot and witness the rising of the sun, and the 
flooding, with its golden rays, of the great sea of rolling green. 
They can mark the rich colours brought out by its midday 
splendour, and admire the glory of its beams as it descends to its 
fiery throne in the West, tinging as it sinks, with colours as rich 
as those of the rainbow, the erewhile spotless white of the fleecy 
banks of cloud floating high in the vault of heaven. They can, 
from the same standpoint, witness the beauty of the rising moon 
when the silence which broods upon the face of the woods bathed 
in silvery radiance is but made audible by the harsh cry of the 
nightjar, or the sweet, bubbling strains of the nightingale. 


village. ‘‘ How the poor live 
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But even for those who seek rest alone, and desire not 
to study the forest, the forestal village will offer strong 
attraction. There may the toil-worn and brain-weary obtain 
sweet repose. Aching heads will find relief and refreshment in 
the cool arcades of verdure in immediate proximity, and the 
bloom will come to cheeks whitened by weeks of confinement 
in sick-rooms. Who that can would not exchange for a season 
the straight, dusty pavements, and the close and sultry air of a 
town for the broad and winding road, and the perfumed breath 
of the woodland village ? 
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A REMINISCENCE OF ILMA DI MURSKA. 


was certainly during Mapleson’s management of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, and shortly before the 
fire that destroyed it, but I have no dates before 
me that can be any positive guide ; what I recall 
is my extreme elation at being told I was going 
to the opera. I had hitherto only been once to 
hear Titiens and Gardoni in “ Fidelio,” a performance which 
would at all times have been memorable, but to me at the age of 
eleven was a revelation, and opened up a new world, which was 
for many years the sphere of all my thoughts and fancies. I will 
not be absolutely certain I had not heard ‘ Don Giovanni,” for I 
cannot localise the performance, though I remember Titiens’ 
singing, and, I am ashamed to say, remember also the boots and 
white stockings she wore and the dust on her black velvet dress, 
which was short in front and showed the said white stockings 
when she stood on tiptoe for the high notes. I wondered whether 
she had walked to the theatre or changed her dress hurriedly 
The Elvira was in red velvet, and it occurred to me also, inde- 
pendently of the action of the drama, that the two women hated 
each other. Perhaps the one conclusion was as false as the 
other, still I recollect the twin convictions of the evening walk 
and the mutual dislike. But I had never heard, never conjec- 
tured, a “romantic opera,” and this night they gave the 
“Dinorah” of Meyerbeer. And the Dinorah was Mdlle. Ilma 
di Murska. 

[ was in a pit-tier box, belonging to the late Lord Wilton, 
about three from the stage at the left-hand side of the theatre, 
and we entered just as the overture was commencing. The 
charm of the simple chorus heard before the curtain rises caught 
my attention at once, and has haunted me ever since, and when 
the curtain was up I lost all sense of my surroundings and lived 
P 
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through every scene of a work of which I have since often found 
many scenes rather tiresome, without one moment’s fatigue or 
loss of interest. The opera is well enough known, nor was the 
cast exceptional. Gardoni and Santley were the men; Mdme. 
de Meric-Lablache was the shepherd; I think Mdlle. Bauer- 
meister and Signor Stagno filled other rustic parts. But the 
whole flavour of the performance was in Mdlle. di Murska’s 
personation of the heroine. A lady in the box with me said, 
during one of the entr’actes, “ Murska quite frightens one; the 
part suits her exactly; she is half-mad herself,” and this little 
comment made for me an ultimate point of charm, something 
out of reach but satisfactory, because connecting romance with 
realism. I have heard the same opera since with singers even 
more distinguished, and I have been to the opera-houses more 
times than I could count, but I may safely say I have never heard 
anything to compare, for weird grace, with Ilma di Murska’s scenes 
that night. Her first song, with the goat; her incomparable 
“shadow song”; above all, a certain scene in which she stood 
over a waterfall, wrapped in a brown cloak, and sang a strange 
melody, each stave of which ended on a high prolonged third 
above the keynote, a note she forced with a peculiar violin tone ; 
her acting in the last scene—all are as fresh to me to-day as they 
were then, over twenty years ago. I have photographs of her in 
the part which are painful because of their staginess, and yet 
interesting because of the suggestiveness about them. One of 
these, which I coloured for myself a few years after because it 
was faded, is—blurred, though it has become—the only faithful 
portrait of her I have ever seen. The pale painted flesh, the 
long narrow eyes, the scarlet mouth, the honey-coloured hair, 
the expression of the face like the expression on a white Persian 
kitten’s, sensuous but unselfconscious—what is called dreamy 
and yet is quite unspiritual—is, in fact, almost mere sense in 
expression. This photograph has them all. Ugly it remains, as 
all photographs of Ilma di Murska are ugly, and yet when you 
saw her singing you turned sick at the thought of common pret- 
tiness even attempting to portray what she portrayed with so 
indescribable a fitness. I remember some one saying she was ill- 
dressed and badly shod, that the skin of her face was like an old 
kid glove, and yet when I look steadfastly in memory at that 
mystic instrument of song which her whole presence was, it 
seems to me that a pretty singer is as great an absurdity as a 
pink and white china piano. For the rest, the photograph 
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(which is by Disderi) is as pathetically inadequate as Murska’s 
stage surroundings for the most part were. 

I doubt if she was even then what is called a fine actress: it 
was rather that she was the very utterance of Meyerbeer’s music 
which made her acting something beyond criticism, without her 
voice she would, possibly, have seemed a nevrose, incomprise sort 
of a creature, rather astray upon the stage. But dominating, as 
she did the whole orchestra, the whole scene, with that voice of 
boundless range—of tone so lingering that one forgot that the 
vocalist had even to draw breath—it seemed that acting which 
should do more than just convey this singing, must have been 
superfluous and out of place. The echoes, the wails, the cadences 
of her vocalization were things never to forget; I shall never 
forget them. And I may say of her that she is the only singer 
I have ever heard upon the stage who sang as if she was wrapt in 
thought. In the first scene where she sings the “ Si, carina,” 
sitting close to the foot-lights with their light upon her face, one 
could see that the narrow gaze was turned inward, the cheek leaned 
on the hand as the brain seemed abandoned to a reverie, it was 
with an effort that the artiste responded to applause—awakening. 

With the bridal wreath and veil, under the sacred canopy, 
quite mystic, she passes away. No later recollection interferes 
the least with the first one ; perhaps, on the whole, that evening 
meant more to me than any evening of my childhood. That 
curious world of sense was opened to me in which a romantic 
tale is not peopled with fairies, but with creatures of whom one 
knows that they are men and women who have, in other circum- 
stances, another life. Nothing was more absorbing to me for 
years after than the faintest scrap of intelligence about Ilma di 
Murska, even if it were only reported in the Court Journal, in 
quotation of the exuberant style of some Colonial newspaper, as 
many paragraphs afterwards were. lor some years just then 
she was a regular visitor to England and I heard her sing very 
often; I heard her in “ Linda di Chamounix ” and more than 
once in “ Rigoletto.” Iam half persuaded I heard her also in 
*‘ Lucia,” but I cannot find anything to help me fix the daie. 
And it may have been that I often heard her sing in the sextett 
at concerts. I may here mention what I think no one will gain- 
say that the effect she made in quartettes and other concerted 
music was electrical—almost magnetic. I have heard her sing 
with great artistes and with most indifferent ones the “ Rigoletto” 
quartette, the “ Chi mi frena” from “ Lucia’’ and the Spinning- 
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wheel quartette from “ Marta,” and the effect has always been 
the same—the tone of the applause identical. This was not due 
to the high notes with which she ended—respectively B flat, C 
natural and D flat—for I have heard other singers use the same 
means, bat fail in eliciting the responsive fervour. It was due to 
the magical genius with which she endowed her rendering, to 
the way in which she carried you with her. I recall with as keen 
a pleasure as if I had been hearing personal praise, the air of 
conviction with which a critic said upon the staircase, at the end 
of “ Rigoletto,” “I don’t think anything finer can ever have 
been heard here than Murska’s singing in the quartette; the way 
she unfolded the high note as she threw back the cloak”’...... 
That was all I could hear, but it registered for me the gesture I 
had already been moved by—the way, at the end of the last 
phrase, in which she slowly opened her arms and taking a slight 
step forward “ unfolded” the dramatic cry which had all the 
tones of passion, grief, and pain. Santley was the “ Rigoletto ” 
of the evening. Among the other brilliant moments of the opera 
I recall his duet with her “ Preso al tempio ” as well as her match- 
less shake at the end of the “Caro nome.” A cousin of mine 
was reminding me of the performance only the other day. It had 
been his first visit to the opera and he recollected catching my 
enthusiasm and regarding with an almost morbid interest the 
pale face, the abundant hair, and the scarlet mouth. There still 
float in my brain all sorts of fantastic stories about Ilma di 
Murska—her make up, her aversion to being seen as she left the 
theatre, stories too trivial for telling except as accentuating ever 
so little the extraordinary personality that inspired them. Once 
at the Crystal Palace a crowd of people were waiting to see her 
leave the building; she sent her maid or some other fair-haired 
woman wrapped in her own cloak. She herself stole out long 
afterwards “looking leprous andold.” Thiswas a storythat grieved 
me. Ofthe more authenticated traits in her character I never 
heard anything, but there are scraps of memoir in Mapleson’s 
books that all have their individual interest. The story of her 
going from Vienna to Petersburg, and round Europe by sea, to 
avoid a certain railway station en route to England, is one of these. 
There are other stories of her animals, big dogs, parrots, 
monkeys, far less interesting. Apparently she had never any 
social position in England; she was merely here “ en artiste” 
and despite all the money she gradually made and quickly lost, 
she was, I believe, never extravagantly paid. 
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For in her work she spared no pains. The orchestra disliked 
her vagaries, but they were exhibitions of her vocal means to 
their utmost limit. When I heard her in “ Linda,” I remember 
that, after a very hard evening’s work and the repetition of the 
famous cavatina “O luce di quest’ anima,” which was always one 
of her chevaux de bataille, and in which she performed several 
incredible vocal feats (which I heard often enough to be able to 
write down at last) she concluded the opera by singing Proch’s 
“air with variations,” in the most transcendent style. I heard 
her sing it again, later on, at the Crystal Palace. Titiens had 
shouted out the “ Inflammatus” majestically—her bonnet-strings 
thrown back. Ilma di Murska glided on to the staged platform 
in white, with her fair hair hanging down to her knees—a vision 
of spiritual girlhood—and rendered these variations in a fashion 
that eclipsed all. The silence, the charmed hush, the tumul- 
tuous applause made me think of a line or two in “ Aurora 
Leigh,” where the queen lays her gloved hands together and 
“sighs for joy ” at the high notes uttered by the singer. She 
sang from memory, as if she breathed in music. 

I recall another concert, at which also Titiens had sung. It 
was at St. James’s Hall, and the first part had been devoted to 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Messe Solennelle,” in which Alboni appeared with 
her after a long absence. I have never known a greater musical 
treat than her fine singing on the occasion, and at Mrs. 
Washington Hibbert’s in the same music during the same 
season. 

But in the second part Ilma di Murska made her appearance 
in a pink dress with a little wreath of pink roses set on the side 
of her curls, and sang ‘‘ The shadow song,” and I think a valse 
by Venzano. Whatever it was it was the phenomenal success 
of the evening. It was not a solid classical success like Alboni’s 
and Titiens’s, it was a success of personality: she had a kind of 
inconsequent remoteness like a bird’s. I think it was at the 
same concert that she took part in the “ Ché mi frena” or the 
“« spinning-wheel ” quartette—I believe in the latter—with most 
amazing effect; an elaborate cadenza she introduced into the 
‘“‘Mentre il pie” seemed never to hinder, but only to embroider 
the air. My two chief regrets at this time were that I did not 
compass hearing her in the “ Flauto magico,” in her most 
famous réle of Astrifiammante (although I heard her sing one 
of the songs, and may safely say it was the only time I heard it 
sung, though I have heard it struggled with and very nearly 
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conquered often), or in the ‘Flying Dutchman,” when she 
amazed even the sternest critics by the pathetic and wild poetry 
of her “ Senta,” with Santley in the title rdle. But there often 
comes in youthful enthusiasm an understanding so intense or so 
complete that after a time it is harder to believe one has not 
been present than to imagine that one has. And so I have 
often found myself thinking of another Astrifiammante or other 
Sentas—‘“‘this is not Murska,” probably in almost accurate 
comparison of their defects with her abundance. I did hear her 
in another famous part of hers, and one the music of which was 
precisely suited to her voice—as was also the music of Mar- 
guerite de Valois in the ‘‘ Huguenots ””—Isabella in “ Robert le 
Diable.”” I heard her sing this part twice, and the second time 
I was in the Duke of Bedford’s box, almost over her, with old 
Mr. Benjamin Lumley of impresario fame. The box had been 
lent, and after dining with him that evening, I had persuaded 
him to use it. On the way from Kensington Crescent, where 
he then lived, to Covent Garden, we discoursed of Murska and, 
as far as I can recollect, he told me the following particulars. 
T cannot reconcile them with much I have since heard, but | 
am certain it is not my memory on the subject that is at fault. 
“Yes,” he said, “I should like to hear Murska, for it is many 
years since I heard her at Prague. 1 was then looking out for 
artistes and was told that a young lady desired to see me, a pupil 
teacher at a school. It was she. She came wholly without 
introduction and was rather poorly clad, in a grey dress which 
left her shoulders almost bare. She was very thin and pale : 
I thought her ugly. I asked her what I could do for her, 
and she said she wished me to hear her sing. I had no piano in 
my rooms, but she said she could sing as well without music ; 
she only asked leave to show me what she could do. She sat 


down at a table, gave her shoulders a queer little push out of 


her dress and then uttered the most astonishing series of scales, 
fioritwre, cadenzas, and shakes it has even been my lot to hear. 
Her voice had not the roundness of Bosio’s, but its compass was 
far greater, extending to three octaves, and there appeared to be 
nothing she could not instinctively do. She was, however, a 
natural genius without any training: “She was almost entirely 
self-taught.” Extraordinary as it all was it would not have been 
successful on the stage, I fancied. I advised her to study for 
three years and then to come to me again. I gave her certain 
recommendations and she left. But I think she was offended at 
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my not having been wholly captivated and conquered at once. 
When the three years’ training were over—for she took my 
advice to the letter—I heard of her great success on the Con- 
tinent at various theatres. But she never came to me. “She 
took my advice,” he repeated, “ but she hated me for having 
given it ; she never came to me again.” 

I write it all as I remember it, having drunk it in with 
thirsty ears. The sentences were not quite categorically given, 
and I have never heard the statements verified, but | am con- 
vinced of the accuracy of my recollection of both, and remember 
how eagerly I listened to the phrases the old man used, as the 
fourwheeler rumbled on. I was, therefore, in a fever of excite- 
ment lest my favourite should fall short of herself that evening. 
But whether she had heard of Lumley’s presence in the theatre, 
or whether it was simply that the music became her voice and 
mood so well, I have never heard her sing with greater effect. 
At the end of the air “ In vano il fato,”” which she loaded with 
the most fantastic and incredible fioriture, my companion ex- 
pressed his delighted surprise in terms of boundless admiration. 
‘“* Her execution is like lacework,” he repeated again and again, 
“like the finest lacework.” He was surprised also with her 
charming appearance that evening: she was dressed in white 
satin, and her masses of fair hair falling in a thousand curls 
below her waist, were twined with wreaths of pearl which were 
passed down and crossed upon her chest. The way she sang 
the famous air: “ Roberto! O tu che adoro” (“ Robert toi que 
jaime”’)—not only sang but acted it throughout, stays in my 
memory as the very finest, if least characteristic, moment of all 
her singing. I had feared that in this opera Lumley would not 
be privileged to hear her “ very top notes of all.” I knew the 
music well enough to remember that it did not introduce them. 
But at the end of this song, where the simple cadenza comes, 
she threw herself on her knees and uttered two astounding 
cadenzas, one starting from A and one from B flat in the latter 
of which she introduced the F in altissimo. The most rapturous 
applause crowned her efforts, and she was fain to repeat the 
song, though, I think, unwillingly. The whole orchestra ap- 
plauded her for some moments. Dimly I recall a criticism of 
either this performance or another of the same opera in the 
Times in which was written somewhat as follows:—‘‘ Mdlle. 
di Murska introduced some wonderful cadenzas which were 
clearly unrehearsed and, as always follows with spontaneous 
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efforts, were less successful on the second hearing.” Involun- 
tarily I agreed with the gist of this, and it increased my dislike 
to “encores.” The thing ought never to have been repeated 
till the same dramatic evolution called for it. Done once it 
should have been done for ever. It was the blossom of the 
aloe. I am quite sure it has never been done before or since. 

It was very many years before I heard Murska in opera 
again: for it cannot be more than five or six years ago that she 
came back to the scene of her old triumphs at Covent Garden, 
after long wanderings in Australia and America, and I went with 
some enthusiastic and sympathetic friends to hear her in 
“Dinorah” once again. But much of the old charm had gone 
with the old vocal power. 

A lady with me said, “ She hasit all still, the compass and the 
sweetness, but how tired! the valves of the throat are withered.” 

There were still two or three moments, notably that of the 
strange song by the waterfall, sung high up the stage, where 
Dinorah stands with her brown cloak folded about her, 
when like a ghost there seemed to rise before me the 
very Star that I remembered, but—well! the change was 
self-evident, for I do not think she sang again, unless as 
Filina in “ Mignon,” a part quite unworthy of her drariatic 
power—that season. Still, like a moth round a candle 
I would hear her again. At the Brighton dome, where she 
tripped on with a pink dress and a little wreath of roses as 
of old, and sang the “ Linda” cavatina and “ Within a mile of 
Edinboro’ town” so badly that I regretted the presence of the 
critic I had brought to hear her; again at Brighton in the 
Aquarium where she disgraced herself in the same cavatina, 
although put down for the “ Angui d’inferno” of the “ Flauto 
Magico,” and in “ The last Rose of Summer,” and again I was 
twitted for my partiality. ‘‘ What it may have been one can 
never know now: it is gone, and she has not the fine musical 
taste to compensate for the lost vocal power.” Yet, through the 
strained notes I heard the violin tones always. I have never 
heard anything the least like them since. 

One afternoon, two summers past, I turned into the St. 
James’s Hall, seeing her name—not even in large letters— 
placarded to sing at a concert given by Mdme. Liebhart. I went 
into the balcony, and in a few minutes a little old-fashioned 
figure came on to the platform. It was Murska, but shrunken 
and changed, in a ridiculous mauve dress and an old-fashioned 
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showy bonnet which hid the yellow wig that replaced her curls. 
Painted and stiff, she looked like an outworn marionette: even 
her curtsey was wooden. She sang a trivial ballad of Abt’s: 
it had not so much as a “j0dl” of high notes. It must have 
been all between F and F. Itwas nothing. But I donot regret 
having heard that for the last song. It was full of an infinite 
pathos: it was like the last speech of a voice that has been 
dear when the silence of death is close upon it. 

The sound of the voice was remoteas the sound in a phonograph, 
but there remained two of three things. The unselfconsciousness, 
the abstraction, the peculiar violin tone and method, as if the 
voice were rather an endless silken thread outspun than an organ 
that had need of breath and rest, and besides a power of carrying 
this thread forward, of thrusting not forcing it. It was an echo 
from the past; “ it was nothing,” but nothing else was any good 
at all after it. When the apparition, almost unapplauded, had 
left the platform, I went sadly away. And now “it is not,” 
and the whole civilised world has been shocked and grieved by 
the tragic end, in poverty and sickness, of so prime a favourite. 
*“* Ashes,” says the inscription, placed by her suicide daughter, 
“are all that remains of the nightingale.” Alas! of a great 
singer that is nearly true, but not quite all. There remains the 
tradition. Of Socrates, of Pheidias, of Sappho, we can scarcely 
say more. Wisdom, sculpture, poetry; they seemed lasting, 
but they are passed out of reach, and yet remain. Helen and 
‘Cleopatra, beauty and charm, what is left of these but a fable ? 
The reputation of an artist is not necessarily a mere word because 
‘song is evanescent, any more than a good action is futile because 
we have not seen it done. It has become ideal. ‘The song 
is to the singer, and comes back most to him,” but it has been 
“to the listener also, and has spread a magic over his memories, 
and a glory over the sky of his life. In this grove, and on this 
day I heard the nightingale. The song is more lasting than the 
tree or the time, though it has gone into the world of dreams, 
while the silent grove is still here and the empty day. 


WiitusMm M. Harpiner. 


The following verses of mine were published in “ Life,” cu 
January of the year :— 
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ILMA DI MURSKA. 
(Died January 18, 1889. 


PassEp away! the form that used to seem 
Like the incarnation of a dream, 

Silent now the voice that made for me 
Afternoon and eve one ecstasy. 


Of that golden-wreathed fantastic face, 
Of that violin voice, that girlish grace, 
Genius-fraught, imaginative brain, 
May no firefly diamond sparks remaio / 


Silent all and dark? Some sweeter bird 
Surely now in woodland must be heard 

Nearer perfected of song? or far 

On the enraptured heaven awakes a star. 


Thou that wast the vision of my soul, 
Hope’s supreme endeavour, fancy’s goal, 
Somewhere take this tribute offer’d now, 
Ere I too am silent dust—as thou. 


Wittram M. Harpiyer. 
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II. Porrery: Miytons,—Liirep. 


MERICANS delight in china; and those who 
can afford it, are utterly regardless of what the 
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cost may be, so that it is more gorgeous than their 
neighbours. One of the successful specula- 
tors of that speculative country called upon me 
one day with a letter of introduction from a 
common friend, asking me to take him to some 
of our leading manufactories. He was “doing the 
European trip ” and had lately inspected some speci- 
mens of Mintons’ china. We discussed his travels 
and then he passed to the subject of what he had 
lately seen. Suddenly pausing, with a Yankee assur- 
ance that was really delightful, he said ‘‘ Now I must 
see how that’s done; so we'll just take the cars down to 
Stoke-on-Trent to-morrow morning and do Mintons’. Pleas of 
unavoidable engagements were useless, and the next day found 
us in Staffordshire. In order to give even a superficial account 
of this wonderful industry I must not allow my eccentric, but 
very amusing friend to trouble us much more, but proceed at once 
with our subject. Standing near to the statue of the late Colin 
Minton Campbell, one of the members of the firm of Mintons, 
one sees as far as the eye can reach, two lines of workshops and 
warehouses that apparently end in nowhere, five-storied buildings 
that with the necessary yards and outhouses cover nearly ten acres 
of ground. What would old Thomas Minton, who settled at Stoke 
as an engraver in 1789,and who five yearslatercommenced to make 
earthenware, think if he could see the gigantic works that have 
sprung up from his engraver’s shop! His genius descended to his 
second son, Herbert Minton, and the present standing of the 
firm, shows that his successors understand the science of “ making 
pots.” To Herbert Minton is due the manufacture in this country 
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of Majolica. Noticing some common flower-pots in Rouen, in 
1849, he, with Mr. Arnoux, who has been for many years Mintons’ 
Art Director, experimented with the marl that is found between 
layers of coal, and produced a ware that is stronger and more 





suitable for open-air use than any other. 
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CANAL THROUGH THE WORKS. 


It may occur to some, that it would be more economical to 
make china where clay is than to have to bring the clay to 
Staffordshire; but the cost of carriage on coals would be far 
greater, since the firm uses over 20,000 tons per annum in firing 
their ware. 

Let us take an ordinary cup and saucer and follow them 
through their various stages of manufacture. The foundation 
of the body is blue clay, to which is added Cornish clay, Cornish 
stone, and flint. 

When these ingredients have been ground, they are taken to 
the “‘ slip-house,” and, being mixed with water, are worked into 
a thick substance by means of “‘ blungers.” The “slip” is then 
passed through sieves of silk lawn, varying in fineness from 64 
to 112 threads to an inch, and finally the water is forced out by 
steam pressure. The clay is now ready for the potter’s use, and 
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we witness the process which is so charming to the artist’s mind, 
viz., “Throwing.” It is performed by means of the potter’s 
wheel, the same that was in use among the earliest Egyptians. 
Placing the lump of clay upon a small round table, which is made 
to revolve with great rapi- 
dity, the “ thrower ” can, by 
a turn of his fingers, mould 
the lump into any shape he 
pleases. In this case a tea- 
cup, minus the handle, is the 
result. The handle is a 
separate and different pro- 
duction. The clay is moulded 
in a plaster mould, in the 
same manner as if it were / 
something far more dignified ~ 
than a common cup-handle ; 
and afterwards it is fixed to 
the cup by a single drop of 
water or “slip.” Although 
this is all that is done, it is a 
curious fact that a handle 
will never break off at the 
join. 

But we must not forget 
the saucer, without which 
our cup might be unhappy. 
Saucers, plates, and such things are formed by “ pressing.” 

A lump of clay, after having been beaten flat, is placed on a 
plaster mould of the shape that is wanted. The mould is made 
to revolve, and the presser, by means of a tool, models the saucer 
to the exact thickness and form required. The cup and saucer 
are now in a soft state, but hard enough to handle, and ready for 
the first firing. “Saggars” is the euphonious term applied to 
the large flat circular pans into which the china is packed; these 
saggars are piled up one over another in large ovens measuring 
19 ft. in diameter, and the same in height. After the fires are 
lighted, the china is submitted to a white heat for 40 or 50 hours. 
The actual flames of course can never reach the china. Great 
care has to be taken in all stages of firing, as the least draught, 
or sudden change of temperature, may spoil thousands of pounds 
worth of material. When cooled, the ware is in a porous condi- 
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tion, and is called “biscuit.” At this stage it must be decided 
whether our cup and saucer are destined for the pomp of a ducal 
palace or for the table 
of the humble cottager. 
If the latter, then the 
design must be printed 
before glazing ; but, if 
not, the purple and gold 
will only take effect 
upon a suitably smooth 
substance like glass. 
Printing is  accom- 
plished by transmitting 
oily colours from paper 
designs on the “ bis- 
cuit,” and the oil is 
exhausted by firing in 

ee kilns. The ware is then 
dipped in a solution, and being porous, absorbs the liquid, 
leaving a thin coating of glaze. Itis again packed in saggars and 
taken to the Glost ovens, to have a final baking of 15 or 16 hours. 
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Hand-painted china has to be decorated after glazing, and is 
much more complicated in its manufacture. The colours require 
different and exact degrees of firing ; and a dessert plate, for the 
colours alone, may have to be fired five or six times. 

But the disappointed reader will ask, “Is thisall you saw at 
Mintons’—how to make a stupid cup and saucer? Was there no 
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PLACING WARE IN SAGGARS, AND SAGGARS IN OVEN. 


lovely china, nor beautiful works of art?” Indeed, “ yes.” 
We went through the show-rooms, richly adorned with the gems 
of art—specimens of Henri Deux, or Faience d’Oiron, Parian 
statuettes, life-sized peacocks in full plumage and some really 
grand pate-sur-pate vases. ‘These last are worthy of special 
attention. The delicate cameo appearance is produced by layers 
of Parian clay finely laid on with a camel’s hair brush, so that 
when the vase is fired, lights and shades are formed by the 
varying thickness of the clay. It appears that this process, 
originally attempted in a primitive style by the Chinese, was 
brought out at Sévres, but for the last thirteen years it has been 
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a famous speciality of Mintons, who employ several artists upon 

a it, under the direction of 
M. Solon, the greatest 
master in the world of this 
well-known decoration. A 
splendid vase of this de- 
scription was presented by 
the firm to the Queen as 
a Jubilee offering. The 
figures round it depicted 
the principal events of Her 
Majesty’s reign, and ‘it is 
believed by art pottery 
connoisseurs to be the 
finest ceramic production 
in existence. 

Surprising, indeed, is 
the immense variety of 
goods that are manufac- 
tured here. Great ware- 
houses full of thick strong 
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ware that looked as if you m'ght pave roads with it, and yet 
apparently as well finished as the best china. This was marked 
with the badge of every imaginable steamship company, and 
large stocks have to be kept in readiness to meet requirements 
after an Atlantic gale. There were also huge store-rooms 





DIPPING. 


stocked with strong “ cream colour” ware, for use in kitchens, 
&c., and others exclusively for printed earthenware, which is 
generally chosen for dinner and toilet sets. To describe the 
better class of ware that we saw would exceed our space ; more 
and more warehouses stored with painted dinner, dessert, and 
toilet earthenware ; plain and coloured tiles of every description ; 
china services and ornaments from the cheapest blue and white 
to the most costly and elaborate ever made. 
Q 
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We were told that Mintons are not showing at the Paris 
Exhibition, but we were fortunate in seeing some magnificent 
specimens that had been ordered by London dealers for the 
Exhibition. An expression of wonder at the dealers being 
allowed to derive all the credit of such a show, instead of 
Messrs. Mintons exhibiting on their own account, drew forth a 
dry remark from a shrewd Yankee of our party:—‘‘I guess 
they’ve alréady got all the honour and glory they can pretty 
well hold, and now they think they’ll just finger the dollars a 
bit.” When we saw dessert services at 30 and 35 guineas 
per plate, and vases at 600 guineas apiece that had been ordered 
by men who knew what they were worth, there was little room 
for doubt as to their taking the first rank in the Exhibition, or 
that English pottery still maintains the foremost position in the 
world. 
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SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, BART., P.R.A. 


he 


poet must be born and cannot be made 
is only to be received with certain 
limitations. The artistic and poetic tempera- 
ments are undoubtedly inheritances, and no 
fostering or educational bias can evolve either 
unless some germ exists; but, on the other 
hand, circumstances and favourable environments are 
to the full as necessary for the development of these 
inherited gifts, or the germ of genius, like every other 
germ, will be stifled, and no growth be possible. It does not 
appear that any of Sir Frederick Leighton’s immediate ancestors 
had any taste for art. Certainly, both his father and grand- 
father, who were. physicians, showed none; but as many of his 
relations were excellent musicians, it may be that he derived his 
creative and imaginary faculties from them. He was born in 
Scarborough in 1830, and in glancing over the life of Sir 
Frederick Leighton it will at once be obvious that everything 
best calculated to cherish the very faintest gleam of a divine 
inspiration were his accompaniments from his earliest years. 
Any one not utterly obtuse, or incapable of the reception of 
impressions conveyed by the constant contemplation of High 
Art must, to a certain extent, have been influenced by such 
surroundings. Almost all his young days until he reached 
manhood were spent among the greatest works of the greatest 
masters. This alone might have made a dilettante out of one 
of mere ordinary artistic endowments ; but young Leighton was 
a born artist, so to speak, and although his parents did not at 
first care to destine him to the profession of painting, yet the 
persistency which was in him, and which he showed very early, 
and which is also a sure mark of genius, conquered their 
objections. The great advantage ot a broad and liberal 
Q 2 
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training was also given him, and the result was that, besides 
knowing the classic tongues of Greek and Rome, he became 
conversant with the principal languages of Europe. If there 
had been nothing more than an aptitude for acquiring know- 
ledge, this joined to opportunities afforded by residence in the 
cities, which are the greatest treasuries of the productions of 
Art, would needs have made Sir Frederick Leighton an accom- 
plished and learned gentleman; but there was happily this 
something more, and the result is that we have in him not 
merely a man of attainments and high culture, but an artist of 
whom England is justly proud. His educational career exem- 
plifies another truth, and one essential to the development of 
the born artist—the power for hard work. 

In 1840, when ten years of age, he was taken to Rome, and 
there studied drawing under Signor Meli. In 1842 he went to 
Dresden, and thence to Berlin. For a short time in 1843 he 
was at school in Frankfort ; and the year after, in Florence, he 
commenced his regular artistic education by studying anatomy 
in the hospital under Zanetti. In 1848 he went to Brussels, 
where he made the acquaintance of Wiertz and Gallait. In 1849 
he spent a few months in Paris, copying Titian in the Louvre, 
and working from the life; and then proceeded to Frankfort, 
where he studied under Steinle and painted several pictures, 
mong which may be mentioned “ Tybalt and Romeo” and the 
“Plague of Florence.” In the autumn of 1852 he went to 
Rome. It was not until 1855 that he made his first appearance 
before the British public, his ‘‘ Cimabiié’s Madonna carried in 
Procession through the Streets of Florence ”’* being exhibited in 
London in that year. 

It was three years after the exhibition of this picture, that 
the artist made the acquaintance of the Pre-Raphaelite school in 
London. ‘The undoubtedly great work achieved by Holman 
Hunt and Millais in Art, whatever extravagances their followers 
might in their excess of zeal have indulged in before they awoke 
to a more sober judgment, is now universally acknowledged, and 
the fact must ever remain that the daubing and slovenly style of 
some English painters just anterior to them fully justified the 
revolt of the new school. Whether these great pre-Kaphaelite 
leaders influenced him or no, no more finished work than his 
celebrated ‘‘ Lemon-tree,” a small drawing in pencil which was 
done at Capri in 1859, and exhibited in the Grosvenor Gallery 


* This picture was purchased by the Queen. 
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in 1880, ever proceeded from the school of careful and minute 
elaboration. 

After the hearty welcome accorded to him by the English 
public Sir Frederick took up his residence permanently in 
England in 1860. This future home in his native country did 
not however preclude long absences on the Continent and in the 
East. The attraction which the East, and Hellenism especially, 
has ever had for ardent and artistic natures, has always showed 
itself as a strong feature in Sir F. Leighton’s art, and it is 
evident that no subject for his pencil has been so congenial as 
one drawn from the classic. No doubt it is the greatest possible 
boon for an artist to be able to frequent such sites. To attempt 
to paint classical subjects without having visited the birthplace 
of those myths and creations seems at first sight an impossi- 
bility ; but the mightiest genius overleaps those trammels which 
fetter the less gifted. It is doubtful if Titian ever visited Greece. 
What, however, in his sublime masterpiece ‘‘The Meeting of 
Bacchus and Ariadne,” shows any lack of the power of reali- 
sation? ‘The intuition of genius entirely grasps the Greek 
anthropomorphic divinity, and the god is present in the figure 
of Bacchus without any apparent effort or strain. 

The very care and thought which Sir Frederick Leighton 
has bestowed upon classical subjects has been in some measure 
a drawback. There is often a touch of nature wanting, and this 
want relegates the scene at once to a past period, whereas it 
almost seems that time and place should be forgotten by the 
spectator when he is looking upon a work of Art. 

Sir Frederick became an Associate of the Royal Academy in 
1864, an Academician in 1868; and in 1879 was elected to the 
Presidentship. He was soon afterwards knighted, but it was 
not till 1886 that, together with his friend Millais, he was 
raised to the baronetcy. 

** Always conceal the means by which ycu attain an end” is 
a maxim laid down by a great teacher in art. With all Sir F. 
Leighton’s great ability, his versatility of talents, his power of 
composition, and his admirable drawing, it may perhaps be 
allowable to suggest that his art is generally too prominent, and 
that, what for the want of a better name may be designated 
heart, is too often absent, whilst in the Titian alluded to above, 
although the picture is full of imagination and poetry, they are 
all living beings upon the canvas. Ignorance of costume and 
accessories when painting classical subjects are grave flaws, but 
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on the other hand, a certain coldness in treatment may accom- 
pany the greatest knowledge. 

Except in a few instances where Sir Frederick has stooped 
from his lofty pedestal, and condescended to paint more homely 
subjects, or in his few but exceedingly life-breathing portraits, 
it may be affirmed that his pictures always appeal more to the 
educated classes. One must know something about Helen of 
Troy and Nausicaa thoroughly to appreciate the pictures so 
named. For Helen of Troy, admiration is alone befitting ; but 
any representation of Nausicaa should inspire love as well as 
admiration. She can, however, be imagined only through the 
ideal perfection each one makes for himself; and no artist, how- 
ever great his genius, will ever limn the daughter of King 
Alcinous in a manner that will satisfy every student of Homer. 

It is not possible in so short a space to mention one-twentieth 
of the works of the President of the Royal Academy, and there- 
fore all notice must be omitted of his sculpture, and of the 
sacred subjects which form so large a portion of his pictures. 
Sacred themes are universally acknowledged to be the most 
difficult of treatment, both by the poet and the painter, and 
mediocrity is fatal in both. The word “ mediocrity” can, how- 
ever, never be hinted at with respect to any work by Sir F. 
Leighton. Difference of opinion there may be as to their 
relative merits, but it must be cause for congratulation to every 
one, that so stupendous a task as that of completing the long- 
deferred decoration of the dome of St. Paul’s has been partially 
entrusted to one whose sense of the majesty of Sacred Art we 
may well be assured will never be absent. 

Sir Frederick’s wide and general culture has well qualified 
him to sustain with dignity his position as President of the 
Royal Academy, a post which is sure to attract as much censure 
as praise, but whether as President or painter, it will always be 
remembered of him that all his aims were high and noble, and 
that to raise the standard of Art in this country was ever his 
first and chief desire. 
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A ROMANCE OF POSILIPO. 


By Mrs. Tos. Woottaston WHiTrTE. 


CHAPTER IX. 


tance. ‘T'wo of them conversed in low tones 
over Biricchino’s head. The animal’s sensitive 
ears moved uneasily, as if he only half liked 
their conversation. 

“Tt is like scrambling along the ridge of 
a roof,” Redscarf explained. 
“ How far off is the place ?”’ asked his companion. 
** About a quarter of an hour’s travelling from 
here. ‘The lady is as safe on Biricchino’s back as on her 
own feet, if she sits straight and gives him his head. You can- 
not do better than trust to the beast, both of you, since he is to 
go without me.” 

The other nodded assent. 

“* Once across, I keep always to the right ? ” he inquired. 

** Let Biricchino alone for that. He goes like an arrow from 
a bow, straight for Resina, if he has his own way. It will be as 


much as you can do to keep pace with him after your journey up 
there.” 







“« Sta bene. Now give me thy girdle.” 

Redscarf unwound the crimson sash from his loins, shaking 
his head with an incredulous smile as he handed it to his 
companion. | 

“ Biricchino is a rogue not so easily cheated.” 

“ Quick, friend !—the knot of flowers from your hat ! ” 

Redscarf more slowly detached them. His eyes sought the 
other’s face anxiously. 

“Ts it to cheat the lovely blonde?” 

“To shield her from deception.” 

Redscarf bared his breast impulsively : “‘ Lay your hand here, 
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and swear no harm shall come to her if I consent to let you take 
my place.” 

The man who had guided Christabel on foot up and down 
the cone touched a religious relic lying upon Redscarf’s brawny 
chest. 

“ Tf evil reach her, it will be across my dead body.” 

“Enough. Take the flowers. They were gathered for her 
cavalier to offer, but he left her unhappy on the other side. I 
see he has made her smile on him now. Ah! bell’ anima!” 
he continued, apostrophising the distant group ; ‘“ Let the little 
dark one have her prize. He is not worthy of thee. We met 
the lady they call Romilda being carried down more dead than 
alive. They wanted Biricchino for her. I told them he was 
wicked. God forgive me the slander !” 

“ Did you wear your jacket in that fashion coming up to the 
Hermitage with the Signorina ? ”’ 

Redscarf suddenly stopped his comments to look himself 
over. 

“Surely! Why not? It is convenient, and not inde- 
corous.” 


} 2? 


“Exchange for mine!”’ said the other man, stripping off his 


inatrice. ‘* Dome this favour!” he added, with a change of 


tone. 

Redscarf’s outer jacket thrown over one shoulder, tied by 
the empty sleeves under the other arm, was rapidly transferred 
to adorn Christabel’s second guide in the same manner. 

Redscarf glanced at him approvingly. ‘‘ Good! Keep 
your head covered. She will see no difference. Quality only 
notice each other. She hardly looked at me. It is Biricchino 
who will be in a rage at the imposition.” ‘Taking hold of the 
pony’s muzzle, he looked into its eyes. ‘‘ Understand! No 
devilry, or I’ll disown thee !” 

The animal pushed its head against him confidingly, pawing 
the ground till his new conductor led him away. 

The sight of her steed was welcome to Christabel, who was 
beginning to fear an ignominious break-down for herself. Shoe- 
leather was fast giving way, and the pain in her blistered feet 
considerable enough to overcome scruples of timidity which 
prevented the other ladies from mounting yet. 

Once established on Biricchino’s back, she was no longer a free 
agent. He bore her along with an air of knowing his business, 
and bent on performing it satisfactorily if left to his own devices. 
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The principal device consisted in using his nose as a pilot, 
keeping it level with the leaden lava, and scenting every step of 
the scrambling descent. To Christabel, perched on the apex of 
his rounded back, the sensation was as if his wiry little body 
must wriggle through the saddle. Her brain swam for a second, 
as she seemed to feel herself sinking through space indefinitely ; 
the next instant her spirit rose, finding a sort of sympathy in 
the creature’s energetic movements. She gave herself up to 
complete dependence upon him, feeling bound, as much by 
honour as by the instinct of self-preservation, to aid him by 
keeping her perfectly-modelled frame well balanced. 

A quick, furtive study of her helped to re-assure her guide, 
who was frequently compelled to see her carried on before him 
by Biricchino’s impetuosity. He judiciously refrained from in- 
terference with the bridle-rein,—over certain passages it would 
have been unwise, not to say dangerous,—but as they suddenly 
approached a sharp ridge which appeared to Christabel, in the 
moonlight, to bridge a narrow, deep valley, with almost perpen- 
dicular sides, he sprang to the pony’s head, bringing it to a full 
stop, intimating, by a sign to the rider, that it would be well to 
alight. 

She barely noticed him in her eagerness to seize the oppor- 
tunity of a pause to look round for the others. Only Count 
Basile was in sight. He was not well satisfied. Twice he had 
shouted to the man, commanding him to stop—several times 
consigned him to perdition for a deaf and dumb, reckless 
idiot. 

Encumbered with the timid horse he was leading, his efforts 
to keep up with Christabel had been vain. Now that he per- 
ceived she was waiting, he flung himself into the saddle, and 
forced the shrinking brute along, speaking imperiously, in 
Neapolitan dialect, when he believed himself within hearing 
distance. The language might have been Fijian for all the 
attention it attracted. ‘The guide’s impassive bearing was not 
easily explained. 

Obeying an impulse of the moment, Christabel bent towards 
the man, and spoke a rapid sentence in Italian,— 

“You are not to leave me, no matter what is said to 
you.” 

Even then his lips remained closed. It was by a single 
gesture of the hand lying upon Biricchino’s mane, that he assured 
her of compliance and fidelity: a movement that impressed 
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itself indelibly upon the tablets of her memory—in invisible 
characters to be developed later as by the contact of fire. Recol- 
lection subsequently gave back every detail, even to the shape 
of a button on his wrist. The sole idea in connexion with him 
that flashed through her mind at the time was that this peasant 
with the crimson waist-band, and bouquet in his hat, probably 
followed the vocation of artists’ model—a notion which his 
certain grace of manner and carefulness of dress seemed to 
justify. 

If not totally unconscious of the angry expostulation 
freely poured out by Count Marinelli on joining them, the 
guide was sublimely indifferent to it, quietly occupying himself 
in overlooking Biricchino’s gear, as if the pony and he were 
alone on the hill-side. 

Seeing that no sort of impression was made, Basile was con- 
firmed in his previous conclusion: “ The fellow is a mute, and 
Luigi a fool for having engaged him ! ” 

Christabel’s lips parted; she was on the point of saying, 
“He was not dumb on the other side of the Hermitage,’ when 
another inspiration darted into her brain which did not find 
verbal utterance. 

“‘ How clever of him! He feigns it to avoid a collision with 
Count Basile’s commands!” “I shall not dismount here,” she 
said aloud ; “I am really too tired to feel safe on foot.” 

The guide cast a penetrating glance over the narrow ridge. 
There was barely room for one to pass. 

“You cannot do better than trust to the beast,” was the 
counsel that came uppermost in his minc.. 

He tested the girths, adjusted the reins to the requisite degree 
of slackness, placing them in her ungloved hand. His hat 
threw a dark shade over his features; she saw nothing of a 
lingering look which clung to the delicate fingers he forebore to 
touch. Hesteadied the pony for amoment, then stood back and 
let him go. Something struck against his shoulder ; it was the 
nose of Basile’shorse. He faced the Count to prevent him from 
following too closely, and held up his hand with a gesture of 
caution. Basile beckoned him, took a coin from his pocket with 
an air of languid munificence, and motioned backward in the 
direction he had arranged for the guides to make a detour with 
the laggards. It was a signal of dismissal,—a signal misunder- 
stood or disregarded. 

The man’s eyes confronted his employer’s in a look of stern, 
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incredulous inquiry ; then, as if he had formed some swift de- 
termination with regard to his charge, he turned to put it in 
practice, 

His look had penetrated Count Marinelli, stinging and in- 
furiating him; puzzling him too. There was a sort of recog- 
nition in it that he could not trace. There was the unmistak- 
able scorn of an upright heart for an equivocal action. What 
right had the insolent rustic to form an opinion! Christabel 
might be his (Basile’s) wife for aught he could know to the 
contrary. Were his hopes to fall scattered by the rude breath 
of an obstinate boor’s notions of propriety ? 

This moonlight ride @ deuw he had selected as his oppor- 
tunity to persuade her to view their position from his standpoint, 
to recognise the impossibility of marriage so long as she re- 
mained under his mother’s roof, and to induce her not to return 
there. 

Almost as if he had divined what was passing in Basile’s 
breast, the man paused, removed his hat, and spoke. Accent 
and manner were of finished refinement :— 

“T do not pretend to judge your motive for separating the 
Signorina from her party without her knowledge and consent. 
Asa man of the world, M. le Comte, you are fully aware how 
severely the step compromises her in the eyes of society, and 
you in the eyes of honest men.” 

Amazement held Count Marinelli speechless. Hot blood 
rushed to his brain in an access of rage at the prospect of frus- 
tration. A savage impulse seized him against the man who 
had refused to do his bidding, and dared to look at him with 
contempt. They were together on the narrow pass. In an 
instant Basile’s spurs were driven deep into his horse’s flanks. 

With a snort of fear the animal plunged forward. .. . 
The obstacle in his path was the lighter body of the two. .. . 
Caught by the horse’s shoulder, it received the full force of the 
shock, and was hurled below, coming heavily in contact with 
blocks of concrete as it fell. “Lie there, and study geology 
rather than my motives,”’ Count Marinelli muttered between his 
clenched teeth. 

He glanced once to where the fallen man lay motionless. 
After a moment’s hesitation on the other side he rode on 
abandoning him without a qualm. 

Biricchino was growing a dim shape in the distance. Glad 
to feel the flora of Vesuvius under his feet again, the pony 
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hurried briskly forward, knowing every step would be easier 
and bring him nearer home. 

“Where is the guide ?” Christabel asked in astonishment 
as Basile caught at her pony’s rein, checking him ronghly, she 
thought. 

‘Gone to join the loiterers.” 

“ Did you send him?” 

“Yes; he was in the way. Do you know who the fellow 
is?” Basile’s glittering eyes passed swiftly over her face. 

“Of course. He is Biricchino’s master, and my guide, not 
theirs.” The childish petulance satisfied him of her ignorance. 
“To secure his fidelity I ought to have bribed him!” she re- 
flected with mingled feelings of disappointment and vexation. 
“What will Contessa think when she hears that I rode to 
Resina, separated from the whole party, alone with Romilda’s 
prétendu?” To him she said,— 

“Tt is not handsome of us to forsake our comrades because 
they cannot travel our pace; let us find them.” 

He turned towards her impatiently. The moon shone full 
upon his clear-cut features; every line was hardened in an ex- 
pression she had never seen on them before. It startled her 
into an exclamation,— 

“ Angiolella said, as a boy you were sometimes horribly 
cruel. Can it be true?” 

“Tt is from her you have learned to distrust me?” 

** No; I did not remember the remark until this moment.” 

“ Has that old babbler found nothing better to do than to 
poison your mind against me?” 

“She does not speak of you at all since the first days of 
your arrival; so you must not take up that idea. She is a 
devoted servant of your house.” 

«‘ A vindictive enemy to me, if any gossip of hers remains 
in your recollection to my prejudice, at this moment of all 
others, when I am bent on convincing you of my truth, and 
have sacrificed more than you imagine to win your confidence.” 

There was real emotion of some kind in his voice. She did 
not hear the slight tremor without a corresponding thrill of 
nerve and heart. 

The silence of the summer night was unbroken save by the 
horses’ tramp, and an occasional rattle of the bit as Biricchino 
made a feint of biting Basile’s horse if it encroached upon his 
territory. 
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Smoothly down stream floated the lotus-leaved raft of 
imagination, bearing her thoughts into a pleasant dreamland 
whence doubt was banished, her own position was elevated and 
secure. Where the yoke of dependence,—lightly as she had 
worn it,—might depress her proud neck no more. Where life, 
hitherto so sterile of excitement, should blossom bright and 
variegated in society of congenial taste warmed by the presence 
of love. Gone for ever that feeling, so distasteful to her, of living 
in the midst of abundance, yet having nothing to call her own. 
Poverty, the grim spectre, whose pinching hand had not yet 
touched her,—from whose spare shadow she shrank in disgust,— 
would be transformed into a smiling dispenser of plenteousness 
to be poured into her lap. 

Basile could realise this picture, if he chose, she knew. 

The advocate had laughed one day when she asked him if 
the Marinelli’s fortune was so impaired as Contessa seemed to 
believe. Contessa’s administrative power was no secret in 
Posilipo. It was well known that her habits of economy had 
amply repaired the breaches made by a prodigal predecessor. 
It was also freely circulated behind plebeian hands and patrician 
fans that these habits became more tenacious as the necessity for 
them ceased. This proposed marriage of her son to Romilda 
was only part of the feverish desire to accumulate which 
warped Contessa’s nature. Why should Christabel meekly bow 
before it in sacrifice, when Basile was ready to emancipate him- 
self and her? This was what his words, his whole bearing 
towards her declared, and yet ... Why would a tormenting 
vision of her friend Gabriele rise before her, and the very stones 
seem to echo his warning under Biricchino’s tread! “ Be on 
your guard in the society of Count Marinelli,—that he is Romilda’s 
future husband will not deter him from besetting your path.” 
In vain she reminded herself of the jealous restriction which 
Italian society imposes on its women-kind, her mind uncon- 
sciously leaned upon Gabriele’s judgment while indulging flighty 
speculations of her own. 

““Christabel!”? ... Another echo! Her name, when Gabriele 
had pronounced it thus, had surprised her like an unknown 
harmony. She held her breath now with a strange sensation,— 
a wild, vague sense that all would have been more simple could 
Gabriele have changed places with the Count. 

“Still silent! Your animation all evaporated ?” 

*T am thinking.” 
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“Thinking with me that we have only to follow the leading 
of our hearts! ” 

*“‘ T was feeling it would be wiser not to listen to my own.” 

“Why, in heaven’s name? Child! you speak of cruelty as if 
a man were not sometimes forced against his nature to be cruel. 
What choice has he, when circumstances combine to oppose him, 
but to override them ruthlessly? Have you no reproach to 
bring against the woman who deliberately tortures a heart she 
knows is hers,—who looks with serene eyes upon the suffering her 
beauty has provoked,—who calmly puts a man’s strong feelin rs 
into one scale, some little worldly notions of self-esteem aud 
dropriety in the other, and dallies with the balance ?”’ 

She wondered if it were Gabriele’s cause he was pleading, or 
his own. 

“Myself is my one possession,” she said naively. ‘I feel as 
a miser might in parting with his treasure.” 

He drew his breath quickly. “Mon Dieu! Let your heart 
speak—tell me what it says ?” 

“Conflicting utterances that I cannot repeat till yours has 
spoken without mystery. If you love me, why pretend to love 
Romilda ? ” 

“Dainty little niggard! One word from you, I renounce 
her and all she represents. The sacrifices are not all on one side 
chérie. Without vanity I believe she would endow me with her 
love as well as her possessions. I run counter to my mother’s 
dearest hopes; you believe that costs me something ? and must 
go into banishment till time shall heal the breach. What 
matter! Siberia would be welcome, were you my companion in 
exile. Fate is not so hard; she has formed us for each other, 
and placed the world before us. Let us go where you will—to 
he poet’s paradise of Ischia, to bright, exhilarating Paris, across 
the purple Campania, from Rome to the Alban hills—anywhere 
everywhere, so that your hand lies in mine.” He leaned from 
his saddle to enclose hers in his own. 

She felt like a dexterous skater, ice breaking under her feet, 
experiencing no rude shock of submersion, only a gentle faint- 
ness of soul, as though the warm, soft clasp were melting all fore- 
gone conclusions. 

Her pony’s head swung round viciously. Basile’s horse 
sprang aside with a scream of pain; he was obliged to re- 
lease her hand. She was free to collect her thoughts. Glad- 
ness was uppermost ; life stretched out before her mental vision 
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a long, bright vista. Gabriele was forgotten. Contessa’s anger ? 
Yes, she could brave that, and go into temporary exile after- 
wards. All the generosity in her nature was enlisted on the 
mother’s side ; it would be a rude blow to have her cherished 
plans for Basile’s future set aside,—to see her young companion 
step out of insignificance to take a place beside her as his 
wife. 

“Contessa will hate me! You will tell her to-morrow, I 
entreat. I must not feel like a traitor in her presence for an 
hour—her anger will be terrible ; but I used to be so near her 
heart ; time will soften her feelings towards me.” 

Christabel’s voice in speaking was not her least charm. That 
these words left her lips in short, agitated sentences, in no way 
detracted from the sweet variety of her tones. Basile listened 
intently. His eyes assumed the concentrated expression of one 
who must solve a complex problem quickly. 

** Was there ever such a mixture of child and woman ?” was 
his inward exclamation. To her he said, gently, “A little 
patience,—you must give Contessa time. It is because you are 
without experience that you do not understand the uselessness of 
placing yourself in open rupture with her. Promise to be 
guided by my judgment. Trust me, chérie.”’ 

“TI do not fear to meet her,” she interrupted, “if you are 
stanch. Must I confess toa kind of perverse bravery that springs 
from opposition ?—it is the only courage I possess.” 

“ Keep it in reserve,—there will be no demand upon it yet 
little Amazon.” 

**T will be honourable, come what may,” she said, resolutely. 

The metallic glitter re-appeared under his long eye-lashes 
overpowering the softer light of love. “Is that a reproach to 
me? What if I have stained my honour for your sake? Does 
it not demand some responsive self-abandonment ? Where is the 
vaunted generosity of woman’s heart? I pour out all my soul at 
your feet, and am met with the selfish rectitude which recoils 
from the smallest offering at the shrine of love.” 

His fervid French accents severed the air like a silver chime. 

She turned upon him wondering, startledeyes. ‘‘ What have 
you proposed that I refuse to meet ? ”’ 

“Heart of my heart! I deserve the rebuke. Your young 
face looked too resolute. I am jealous even of your thoughts. 
Why let them dwell upon Contessa now? Her present conduct 
towards you little merits such tenderness of conscience.” 
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“ Tf I must wound her, it shall not be by a coward’s blow.” 

How white he looked in the moon’s mellow light! . . . . Did 
his mind revert to the victim whose back was towards him when 
barbarously ridden down without a word of warning? Was he 
beginning to feel that even the possession of Christabel would 
not be sufficient compensation for the loss of his own manliness? 

He turned in his saddle to scan the solitary waste they had 
left behind them ; simultaneously a broad red gleam lit the sky 
over the dusky silhouette of Vesuvius, a faint echo of sullen 
rumbling reached their ears. 

“« Another shower of stones!” she cried. “Can our friends 
have taken a different route that they are not in sight?” 

“Fear nothing; they will be at Resina before us.’ 
“T begin to feel uneasy, as if I had strayed into Dante’s 
purgatory, and lost my way among its dismal grades.” 

He looked at his watch, his features flushed with quick 
determination, his keen glance left the crater to sweep inquiringly 
over the slopes below, where vigorous vines enlaced their tendrils 
over the dark soil,—roamed to the clear gulf beyond, where lights 
were sparkling from fishermen’s boats,—and drew her attention 
to it silently. 

She stopped her pony, breathing a long sigh of appreciation. 
‘How perfect! Why did we not arrange to go back to Posilipo 
by water? A sail across the Bay would have refreshed one after 
groping so long among the cinders.” 

** See how I anticipate your wishes! ” he began, impetw sly 
‘We shall soon be gliding smoothly across that primrose-tinted 
moon-track, the phosphorescent lights gleaming round our boat’s 
keel as it cuts buoyantly through the whispering waves. If you 
are joyous, my heart will exult ; if you are weary, my breast shall 
be your pillow, the boatmen’s song shall be your lullaby and 
your farewell to Posilipo !——Beloved! you look at me strangely 
—be reasonable—this is my project to ensure our happiness— 
you must not refuse to accept it, or in truth I shall become 
desperate. There will be time to consider forms when our union 
is secure. ‘The ties are already broken which bound you to 
Posilipo. Were you to return there now, it would be to find no 
welcome, but cold disdain. You would be passed over to the 
Florentine family—as your own words described with graphic 
accuracy—like a toy that has ceased to amuse. Those sweet 
round wrists have shaken off their shackles,—link them on 
my shoulder, dearest !” 
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Who shall say what impulse moved her most ?—her mobile 
features expressed so many as she listened. 

Objecting to the pause, Biricchino showed signs of restive- 
ness. Basile dismounted to soothe him and continue his own 
pleading. As he spoke the last words, he came towards her with 
outstretched hands and ardent eyes. ‘The pony swerved, Basile’s 
horse ran backwards, his arm was passed through its bridle, a 
sharp snap clicked spitefully, the horse was free, its broken 
bridle trailing at its fetlocks. 

If, as he asserted, the woman and child were curiously 
blended in her character, she may have felt her woman’s argu- 
ments slipping from her grasp before his specious reasoning ; 
but the child-nature, in presence of evil vaguely understood, 
became alarmed, and urged her to unhesitating flight. 

Resina was net far off; the pony knew the way. 

She knew the magnetic power of those slight, artist hands 
they must not touch Biricchino’s reins. Quick as thought she 
shook them on his neck, leaned forward in her saddle to woo 
the responsive animal along; perhaps never had the old familiar 
bidding, “ Su! via!” struck his ear more gratefully. ‘“ Up! 
away!” Never was it obeyed with better will. With a start 
that set all the tassels of his harness swinging like breeze- 
shaken lime-blossom, he eluded Basile’s grasp, blew the warm air 
through his own nostrils in a flutter of homely triumph, and 
grappled sturdily to the ground in his peculiar pace, which 
might have covered him with obloquy as a candidate for honours 
at Newmarket, but distinguished him on his own volcanic 
domain as sure of foot and long of stride. To Christabel he 
seemed to creep. She heard Count Marinelli call,—was he close 
behind? She turned over her shoulder a face on which emotion 
was frozen into one fixed resolve—escape. He was still on foot, 
the liberated animal coquetting with him in its blundering way, 
just keeping out of reach. He was directing, nay, imploring 
her to stop her stubborn beast. Round went her lovely face 
with the deep pink spot of excitement arrested in each cheek. 

“ Via !”? was her answer. Only Biricchino heard and under- 
stood. 

“ Away” he scrambled, bearing his light burden cheerfully, 
she clinging to him as her only friend. With reins abandoned 
on his neck, ker fingers just passed through them, she gazed 
straight out before her, and saw the track was crossed by 
others. Where would he take her! Let it be anywhere out of 
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this weird solitude; anywhere within sound of dear human 
voices—in reach of human habitations. 

Biricchino paused unbidden, perhaps in equine wonder at 
his own responsibility, or perhaps waiting for his master’s 
word. 

Instead of Redscarf’s gruff command, a new sound broke 
the stillness. 

“The beaten path!” she murmured. 

He sniffed the air contemptuously, stepped aside, and hurried 
into deeper loneliness, it seemed to her, though clothed in 
pleasanter garb. The windings of the way wearied her expec- 
tation; the place still looked unfrequented. Ah! now her 
heart throbbed with a sense of relief; the brisk tap of Biric- 
chino’s little hoofs echoed on a pavement. Yes; it was regular. 
This must be a street cramped like an alley in old Naples; 
there were deep, deep wheel-ruts worn into its narrow pave- 
ment of black lava. Walls enclosed her; surely these were 
houses, strong, huge blocks which might have served as ram- 
parts against Time. 

Ruins they were, and roofless . . . silent, deserted ruins . . 
a village of the dead. There were sharp turns in this ghostly 
labyrinth ; the broken walls gaped like open sepulchres; ver- 
dure crept about them; the moon’s mild beauty touched them 
tenderly, as if in sorrow for their doom. ‘The shadows here 
were short, contrasts of light and darkness vividly defined. 

Through a gap Biricchino darted, causing her to reel in the 
saddle. Was that a human form? It leaned against a myrtle- 
bush, growing by what had been an entrance to one of these 
wrecked abodes. Joy! she was at least within the range of 
human life again. 

“Cara donna, dear woman, listen!” she began. Her voice 
sounded sweet and clear, despite the ring of anxiety in her eager 
enunciation of the gentle Italian greeting. 

“Who calls ? ” 

“ A friend.” 

“Thieves have no friends among honest folk.” 

Her stout heart quailed ; her tongue spoke on,— 

“‘ T need help to rejoin my companions; accident has separated 
me from them.” 

“ My God! those tones? Who speaks?” 

‘An English lady who will reward kindness well.” 

As the woman rose and came towards her, a pang of 
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indecision seized Christabel—should she urge Biricchino to 
flight again? Alas! he seemed no longer willing. 

“No,” she thought, “‘ we are both women, she has an Italian 
heart ; it will be strange if I cannot touch it.” 

The woman approached less confidently. The apparition of 
this lone equestrian at such an hour and place might well have 
seemed a trick of her imagination. She advanced with halting 
steps. Biricchino shied no more; he stood with pointed ears, 
uttering a low whinny, not of fear, but recognition. 

“Lady! have you come to reckon with me here?” Answer 
there was none. 

No sigh or moan of weariness to tell the tale of long exertion; 
no cry of consternation as an ice-cold hand was laid on hers. 
One look full into the woman’s up-turned face, and the proud 
young figure sank slowly forward, bowed on Biricchino’s neck ! 

With hands that trembled, though their sinews were of 
strong fibre, Margaret the fruit-vendor, who had shrunk from 
Christabel and her charity in the narrow old street at Naples, 
now took the drooping head upon her shoulder, and raised her 
from the saddle with less difficulty than if she had been com- 
pelled to lift her from the ground. 

“ Who can escape their destiny ? ” 

The words were spoken with a sort of helpless resignation, 
as the woman moved heavily away, bearing the inanimate girl in 
her arms, and disappeared behind the entrance of the shelter she 
called home. 

When Christabel returned to consciousness, shivering slightly, 
although the air was tepid and dry, she cautiously kept her 
quivering eyelids closed to give herself time to think and to 
resolve. What had happened? It seemed a long interval since 
the last overpowering sensation, when she found herself face to 
face with the insane creature who had frightened her twice 
before. She was no longer on Biricchino’s back—where, then, 
had she fallen? Not on the unyielding lava; her slight movement 
caused a rustle, her fingers touched coarse, dry leaves. Was she 
lying on a heap of maize straw? She was not alone ; some one 
was intelligently tending her. Hands and feet were gently 
chafed. As the friction ceased, she heard the light, peculiar tread 
of sandalled feet. That was a familiar sound; Angiolella wore 
sandals when she came to prepare her morning bath. She 
recognised a scent of aromatic herb; a pleasant lethargy was 
stealing over her tired limbs. All was so still and calm, the 
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mesmeric softness of the footsteps only served to lull her ex- 
hausted senses. Her eyelids felt as if held down by the weight 
of their heavy fringes. Was she awakening from a feverish 
dream, feeling as weary as if she had been actively engaged in 
the scenes her fantastic brain had conjured up in sleep ? 

A half-smile played upon her lips, a smile of welcome to 
deliverance from the land of dreams. No, no; she had not stirred 
from her pretty chamber in Villa Marinelli, though the events of 
a lifetime seemed to have been crowded into the hours of the 
night. Angiolella’s elastic step was soothing rather than disturb- 
ing; but she might take herself and her infusion of lettuce, or 
whatever potion she had brought, away, Christabel told herself 
she did not intend to rise yet. She turned to an easier position 
in her bed, the rustle of dry leaves sent a chill shock of fuller 
recollection creeping through her veins. No dream, but unpity- 
ing reality, that she had literally fallen into the hands of the 
strange mendicant who had accosted her so wildly that day in 
Naples. Again she seemed to hear the unexpected words, “They 
said you were dead, I believed, and was at peace.” She recalled 
the clasp of her cold hand to-night and her strange speech. 
Was she, Christabel, lying there alone and helpless in a haunt of 
thieves, to be poisoned perhaps by the creature who wished her 
dead? In unreasoning terror she opened her eyes. The dark- 
ness round her was accentuated by contrast with the moonlight 
illuminating a distant aperture, through which she could discern 
the figures of a goat and kid, browsing the scanty herbage close 
to it. Something of their tranquillity seemed to pass into her, 
she took courage to make further investigation. The hut’s 
extremity was shown by a little glimmering fire of sticks and 
leaves, whose forked tongues of flame leaped fitfully round 
an earthenware crock. Their flickering cast curious gleams of 
expression over the woman’s features as she stood watching and 
waiting. Her profile would have been handsome more clothed 
with flesh, seen thus it appeared in some way familiar to Christ- 
abel. “ Perhaps she is from Ischia, and owes that fine outline to 
her Greek ancestors. Oh, I care nothing for her ancestors; my 
one wish is to reach that entrance without being discovered ! 
Shall I risk it?”’ were thoughts which ran swiftly across her 
brain. Her stiff aching feet gave feeble encouragement to the 
idea of flight, besides she found that shoes and stockings had 
been removed. The next impulse was to call loudly for heilp— 
a desire overcome and rejected as worse than useless, since she 
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had no means of knowing whether other dwellings were near or 
remote. Judging from the absence of all sound, save the goats’ 
crisp nibbling, she and her custodian might be in a desert. 

“Why did I fall off the pony!” she inwardly lamented. 
“What happened tome? Faintness! I to faint who never could 
be made to understand what people meant when they spoke of 
the sensation. How exhausting fear is: it changes one’s very 
nature ; even my tongue is paralysed by it. I feel too depressed 
to try tospeak. Something must be done to end suspense, lying 
here inert and silent is torture. If the woman is mad, she must 
be humoured till a chance of escape offers, or deliverance comes. 
If she is sane, I must conquer her dislike.” 

A sigh, which was almost a groan, broke from the fruit- 
vendor, who now stooped over her crock to test its warmth by 
dipping a finger into the liquid it contained. Christabel watched 
her narrowly through half-closed eyelids, as she afterwards 
lighted the coarse wick of a quaint little lamp shaped like a boat, 
set it on a slab of lava which served as a table, poured the water 
she had warmed into a bowl, took a clean linen cloth from a 
shelf above her head, and came towards her uninvited guest. 

“Let me refresh your feet.” 

“ Be still, coward,”’ Christabel said to herself sternly, feeling 
a tremour shake her limbs; ‘she is only going to show me 
hospitality as she understands it.” 

The woman timidly held out her arms to raise her, but the 
girl sat up quickly without assistance. The pins which confined 
her hair had loosened, some of it stole softly down behind her 
shoulders in glossy waves. The determination to conquer fear 
invested her with an air of one accustomed to command, it 
added something to the lustre of her eyes, and gave a slight 
dilation to her nostrils. ‘This is hospitable, good mother,” 
she said. 

“You are welcome. Call me Margaret.” 

“Then, Margaret, I must go on my way; what time is it?’ 

*‘ Half an hour to dawn. You have slept well.” 

“1t would have been kinder not to let me sleep, my people 
will be in despair.” 

“Strange folk to have the care of such as you! What 
mother lets her child wander here alone ; what husband leaves 
his young wife to faint in a stranger’s arms ? ” 

“‘T tell you they are not to blame. Some of my party 
were knocked up. The guides had to carry them; mine was 
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sent to help. The pony became unmanageable, and ran away 
with me.” 

Christabel’s feet, whiter than ivory, were reposing gratefully 
in the water, their placid, infantine beauty unaffected by the 
disturbance of the head to which they were subordinate ; round 
each little heel was a delicate rosy flush like the inside of a sea- 
shell. The woman had sunk down upon the ground before her 
bowl, and was gazing at the pretty twin members as if she saw a 
whole book of fate revealed in their graceful lines. 

“Who is she I saw with you in the carriage that day at 
Naples ?” she asked, suddenly, without looking up. 

“That lady is not my mother,” Christabel answered with 
cautious dignity. 

“No need to tell me that, I know it well. How is she 
called?” 

“She is a Countess, and my most intimate friend.’ ‘The 
reply was given in a tone calculated to check undue curiosity. 

** Ts he your husband, that fine young man with an angel’s face 
and the devil’s mark on it ?” was the next unabashed inquiry, 
accompanied by a searching look straight into Christabel’s eyes. 
She drew her stray hair half across her cheeks under pretext of 
fastening it up. The golden shower only partially veiled a blush 
that must have been painful in its intensity. 

“He who was painting on the loggia when I saw you in 
Posilipo,” the woman persisted. 

“ Ohé! — Margherita!” a man’s voice called from outside, 
followed immediately by his appearance in the irregular opening 
where a door should have been and was not. Both women had 
been too absorbed to notice his light footstep. 

Margaret hastily threw the linen cloth over Christabel’s feet, 
and hurried to meet him. 

“Good night, and good morning. Can one come in? Iam 
tired as a stray dog. . . . By all the saints in heaven .. .!” 
His great black eyes looked over Margaret’s head across her 
dim dwelling, and fastened upon the amazing bit of interior 
disclosed by the lamp’s feeble glimmer, which extended a few 
paces around Christabel, sitting on the heap of maize stalks, 
Margaret placed both her hands against the intruder’s chest, 
pushing him backward. He did not resist, although he moved 
unwillingly. His mouth opened, no words came for a moment, 
then an agitated whisper was poured into her ear. 

“The beautiful blonde that Biricchino carried! What, in 
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God’s name, brings her here? Speak, woman,”—he caught 
both her wrists and shook them in his eagerness,—“ Where are 
the men? He who was guiding the beast, he who swore no 
harm should come to her, he who ? 

“Let go, simpleton! You were her guide. If you don’t 
know what became of your own self, it is a proof the strangers’ 
wine was too strong for you,” she retorted, angrily. “ When 
the girl sent you back to help the others, was your brain so 
muddled that you could not invent a hundred excuses to remain 
and take care of your property? If I owned a bread-winner 
like Biricchino, we should not part company so easily. It is a 
miracle he did not break his knees and the girl’s neck. Your 
reputation as guide would not be worth a rush if harm had 
come to her.” 

Still holding the woman by one wrist, he drew her outside. 

“Tell, as if it were thy last confession, who brought her to 
this miserable cabin ?” 

“Thine own beast,—hast found him yet? ” 

“ Ay, with four feet in the air, rolling on an empty saddle. 
I had first to thrash him for that indiscretion, then seek the 
cause. A pretty night’s work I’ve had altogether, and don’t 
see the end of it yet. The girl was alone, you say?” Redscarf 
asked incredulously. 





“ Sola, sola,” was the brief, melancholy repetition. 

“ But the young cavalier, ‘Count’ they called him,—he who 
rode near her?” 

“T know nothing of cavaliers, counts, nor men; it seems 
Biricchino left them all behind. You had better wait and take 
her to her friends, since you know where to find them.” 

“Too late, woman; they all drove off to Naples hours ago; 
there was a hue and cry for two missing of the party,—the Count 
and the blonde,—but it was believed they had grown tired of 
waiting, and gone on before. Small comfort to me who had to 
seek my pony; however, he had the sense to take care of him- 
self. It would have been more neighbourly if you had relieved 
him of the saddle, Margherita, before turning him adrift; it will 
take my earnings to repair the damage done to it.” 

“My hands were full. The girl fainted on his back. I 
carried her in there and forgot him.” 

‘“Fainted!” he echoed. There’s some mischief afloat. 
What time did she appear?” 

The woman told him. 
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**Per Bacco! She lost no time on the way. Her guide 
was sent back, she says?”.he asked in a peculiar, half-absent 
manner. 

“Shame! Thou art not sober yet.” Margaret turned in- 
dignantly from him to put an end to the colloquy. 

“Stop! I have tasted neither sup nor bite since we all 
drank the Count’s toast yester-eve. Time enough to cool my 
head if it had been heated, which it was not.” 

She shrugged her spare shoulders impatiently. ‘ What do 
you want of me?” 

“A lump of bread and draught of water; my work is not 
done, though Biricchino is found and the’girl is safe. If I don” 
see the Count again till the last judgment, it won’t afflict me; 
but there’s another man I’m concerned to find. If there has 
been bad blood between them, my coat and belt might bring me 
into trouble.. No need to look at me like that ; I know what I 
am saying. When such beauty as hers is dropped into this 
world, somebody has to pay for it.” 

“The only true word you have spoken yet,’ Margaret 
muttered. 

The guide shook his head ruefully. ‘ Ah, it is we men who 
suffer. I'll be bound you were handsome enough to make 
heads whirl in your time, Marga; but all the power you had 
matched against the blonde’s, is as a weathercock to a wind- 
mill.” 

“Better have devoted yourself more to her, less to the 
wine,” was Margaret’s repartee, thrown over her shoulder, as 
she re-entered her domicile in search of the refreshment he 
asked. 

In the obscurity which lay beyond her little illuminated 
circle, Christabel had descried the outline of a man’s form, and 
witnessed his enforced retreat. Her strained ear caught a low 
murmur of voices, but tried in vain to distinguish and connect 
sentences. Her listening attitude was singularly picturesque ; 
with figure inclined slightly forward, the head a little bent, like 
a flower on its stem, her left hand raised to form a shield behind 
her small delicate ear to arrest the escape of sound, every nerve 
and muscle motionless, her respiration hushed in intense anxiety 
to hear; only her eyes, and an occasional rapid movement of 
their lids, betrayed the eager young life throbbing in her. 











EKDITH SCANNELL. 


—— ee —— 


E have pleasure in announcing that we have made 
arrangements by which we are able to give as 
illustrations some reproductions of the charming 
child-pictures by the above talented artist. 

Miss Scannell has followed art from a very 

early age, and is fortunate in having had the 

advantages of study in Rome, Florence, Pisa, and Paris, as 
well as in London. She has exhibited at the provincial and 
foreign Galleries, and her pictures at the Royal Academy always 
attract considerable attention. During the past three years 
Miss Scannell has painted over seventy child-pictures, being 
mostly portraits, and to-day stands in the foremost rank of her 
profession in the path she follows with well-earned distinction. 
In pose, grace of line, and sweetness of expression her work is 
very reminiscent of Gainsborough, and the fair-haired little 
maiden depicted in the present number might even have been 


the production of that great master, so charming is it in its 
simplicity and nature. 

The “ Little Cottage Girl”’ was painted to illustrate one of 
the most familiar of Wordsworth’s lyrical ballads. It is a simple 


story, told with all the grace and sweetness of spontaneous 
verse :— 


“T met a little cottage girl : 
She was eight years old, she said ;” 


She stands before us in all the charm of innocent child- 
hood; and “to see her is to love her.” The modelling of her 
face is exquisitely delicate; her forehead, overlaid with golden 
tresses, is large and clear ; there is truth in her rosy lips; her 
blue eyes are tender and full of life, and the simple innocence 
and purity of her nature excite, as Wordsworth desired they 
should, the mind’s attention to the loveliness of the world 
before us. 

What so common an object as “a little cottage girl,” and 
what more lovely? In the wealth of his genius the poet tells 
of her, and how admirably does the artist realise and perpetuate 
the poet’s ideal ! 








“*THE COTTAGE GIRL.” 
Painted by Edith Scannell,” 


The picture (exhibited at the Royal Academy, London), is now in the 
possession of Mrs. Peek, of Sydenham Hill. 








